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China-is_.now inher, fifth year. of. war with Japan.-The Chinese: 
-nation..is, , standing. the. strain. _admirably and. the spirit, of the; 
is sound... the end: is hot, yet.in sight. dhe; War, mi; 


it might “not tend. until. 1952. Who can te 
political. and “economic, stresses emain. heavy... “The. omic, strain 
bears yery.sorely” on "millions of men ‘and ‘women who. are’ struggling ag: 
cannot, live ina st ate of feveris 


Free’ ‘China’ or the occupied area,” ‘shaking "place‘and 
‘plans for ‘steady® work: “are being pushed™ ahead.’ “School "work i 


‘paramount: importance in’ the” ‘construction= “of New_ w. Chi 
want, to" “prevent people: from” ‘becoming slaves or machines “or 


“yes-men”, “we must’ ‘emphasize the ‘necessity of having ‘good “schoo 
During the” ‘last four. young men ‘and “women ‘have ‘been 
deprived of! university: training. ““Due to war ‘conditions; the educa-- 
tion in many schools has suffered greatly. ‘Many good: teachers 
left the ‘teaching profession as ‘teachers’ ‘salaries are low and the 
present cost of living-is terribly high. many interior cities, 


has difficult to secure an — supply of books and, 
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4 equipment. Crowded classrooms, ‘poor living quarters, lack of. good 
ae : food, and the strains of p litical pressure have borne heavily on the: 
minds students, so- that it has*been difficult-to maintain a high - 


‘standard’ of scholarship. .The~students of China, and their 


the “Little-Teacher”: system. Mass: “education ‘has been: developed 
Special ‘emphasis has been laid on technical and vocational education: 
Colleges” for teacher-training have been sét up, and some ‘beginnings 


oak have been made in the use a the cinema and radio for educational — 


- educators as to the content of our “educational program. Christian 


_ institutions are finding an improvement in their ‘religious work. But, 
Be are our presidents, professors" and principals taking sufficient time 
=, to study and formulate plans for the future? Some may feel that 
Sian we ‘can only plan for the present and that this -is. not the time to 
ia consider policies for the future. But if five years of warfare lengthen 


| - leaders in the professions are expecting ‘the ‘schools to. produce. the 
i ne future citizens -of China and these leaders may have ideas of. their 


up to the educators themselves to be teaching and preaching what 
they see ‘to be the proper educational principles—vital principles that 
will build up a strong democratic nation? 


3 


education.that will, be best, fitted to. build the. New China. that. we. 


expanding the. system of. this” “great: ‘country.’ = “Tn 
3 et the ‘League of N ations sent. a Commission ‘on Education to China, and * = 


schemes ‘for. the: advancement of. education... “Mr. Ww. ‘Tao advocated: 5 4 


“purposes. -. The war has taken higher:education to.the frontiers of 
_ =. China, and to interior places that were out of touch with modern > 

-~~ life. Some adaptations to the needs of the community have been — 

made: ‘but we need: to have more’ research conducted” Jeading 


universities. ‘and ‘schools have continued their work and in cases. 
fee enrollments to-day. are higher than in 1937. “Very many Christian : 
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a have put up a brave fight under trying’ conditions ‘and all: honour 5 


is due to those ‘who are ‘keeping’ the educational flag flying. is high: 
pet time however, that attention be directed.to planning. the system. of 


--into fifteen, what then? © Already the environment for our education 
is being fashioned by éfficials and others who are setting up a new 
Society. Are our schools to be moulded our environment or do 
“we hope. that in some. measure our schools. can help to mould ‘the | 
environment? ~Industrialists, politicians, government leaders .and - 


own regarding the aims, methods and spirit of education. Is it not — 
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er 1941] 65 
_ When the war is over, do we expect all the Christian colleges to... or 

return to their old campuses? Is it right to maintain the same - 
‘number of middle schools? Are we satisfied with the financial sup- athe 

‘port given to our. institutions? Where and how can we obtain an - te eae 


= 


adequate supply of Christian teachers? Are we. ready to struggle - 
- for educational freedom? How can our Christian universities and ‘*: 
schools take their. place in the national system of education ?...Can 2 a 
| we devise better plans so that more of our graduates , will- want. to = o 
_ help to build up the Church in China? These question ‘need to. be- a 
studied very realistically. Our scholastic institutions should. 
| centres of educational experiment and research.| Are they, at present?: 2 * 
Can they be, in the future? Are we turning out graduates who are. Bie 
fired with a sense of vocation to help their country? liberal pro- 
‘gressive democracy cannot be created overnight, cannot be created _ 

“— automatically, and cannot be created unless the citizens. have been | 
< ee intelligently educated. - Are we giving our students some training 
d- ** | and practice in a truly democratic way of life?) The youth of China * 3s 


n. x favours democracy. China desperately needs good leaders—she needs ~ 
2S “small” leaders, leaders of the. “second-line,” those who are- ready-to 
al —< live ayes of sacrificial service among the masses ‘in the- interior — 
Can our rural-church leaders present a challenging callto 


jthe young men and women in the Christian colleges? 
has been generally recognised that the. Séandiiavien peoples 
a good example of an educated democracy.:Much of.their 


came from their “‘People’s High Schools,” or “Folk Schools 
we have ‘some equivalent in-China?’ In: Britain, the Workers: ers! 
n Educational Association“for: forty’ years a-fine. program 
t,  |lectures for workers,’ in: spite considerable. difficulties.;;-Can: 
have in China some: similar~university extension courses, :likert 
W.E.A. so as to spread. enlightenment, and foster. learning: amongst 
those who have. no opportunity to. take. a. full university course?, fin 1 ie 
this -number, we have an article on the. Youth Movement in;Brita Be 


iv? 


‘Youth. “Movements. can’ be democratic. and” undemocratic, Can. our 


Christian: educators help to. form a Youth: Movement: ‘that. will, be 
= fof real service to. the nation as a. whole, and not. to. any. ‘one_ section 
In the j Septembic issue of The Round. Table, there is an-article™ 
+» fon Problems of Reconstruction, dealing with 


“Roughly, education has three divisions. For everyone it : hes 17 
three main elements, corresponding to the three main needs of human ~ ; t 4 
life. All men need to make a living—not a bare one, but the best —= 4% 
that ‘rs allow. All men have to live in a society. All men _ ‘<< 
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need a scale of values, a sense of what is first-rate, in life as a whole 
so far as is possible, in: its many provinces. For all these 

-,education must provide, ‘and it must thereforé-include a vocational 


element, a social or; as the Greeks would have called it, a political 


: 


New. Society, then, like every society, will. need 


kinds of. ‘education—vocational, social, “spiritual... 


most neglected. branch of education; which for-want of a better word 


be called spiritual. 


. 


largely” on its ‘social or political education.:But the quality--of:-its 


:s% The vocational and the social aspects of ‘education are essential, but 
4; =the most fatal ‘to omit is-the spiritual aspect: “Fatal, because its 


'-.- a State may suffer from it and be. unconscious of its condition till 
=~ “the complaint has gone too far to cure. And this spiritual element 
-- js -precisély what we tend to ignore. ~ Yet nothing is more needed at 
* the moment. The body of our civilisation risks destruction by war; 
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as more’ than half drowned in the turbid river of modern life.” 
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branches ‘of mowledge are indispensable to our ‘civilization. ‘But 
ae economics and ‘science by themselves will not build a new and better 


gcholarship. Young China admires’ science.’ Christian educa- 
it:. the value of religion in fostering the knowledge of good: and evil: 
A fine philosophy or morality may help to create a body of. fine 
citizens, but surely the times demand that we redouble our efforts 
to point out our belief that a knowledge of Christ and His: - of. 
Life is the. guide to a choice good and evil. 


element, and-a‘ spiritual element. Men-‘must ‘learn to earn a living; 

be ‘good members’ of ‘a- society, ‘to’ ‘understand the meaning: ‘of thé 
q phrase life;” ‘and’ education must* achiev? 
these*three” ends.~It* inust do limited class* but fot < 


‘citizen,’ ‘though it‘ wilt do*it in different’“ways for‘ “different 


There. cremains’ the: most ‘important, most: “aifficult and perhaps ~ 


at? 


The efficiency ‘community will. depend 
on ‘its technical ahd vocational education;.its cohesion and‘ duration 


civilisation depends on something else.: It depends on its standards; 
Gi..: its ‘sense of values, its idea of what is first-rate and what is not: 


-. absence may be so long unperceived, and, as with an insidious disease, 


and we’are too distressed by that to notice that its soul is already 


- Economics: and science can help to give us a ‘better life. “Such — 


order of life. “We need a sense of values. We need vision: ‘Plato 


_ wrote, “It is not the life of knowledge, not even if it includes all the 
“@ sciences that creates happiness and’ well-being, but a single branch 4 
*=:- of knowledge—the science of good and evils.” China respects | 


= : tional institutions have a golden opportunity” to present to this nation . 
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THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF THE GENERAL . 

C'ELF-SUPPORTING, self-governing and self-propagating are. the. 
three essential elements in the indigenous church. The first two Be tose 


‘elements have to do with the nurture of the church from within or eee 
it may be said that they are ways and means of strengthening the aaa 
base of the Church, while the last one—“self-propagating” is an —S 
expression of expansion—something that has to do with. the. 
reach of the Church.. The other word for self-propagating is-mis-.. <4 


-sionary work. History teaches us that the: best way to make a ib hg 
church strong and healthy is to actively engage in missionary work. ae 
That is just the step the G. A. has taken. For the first decade since - -4 «ie 
her birth, she has centralized her work chiefly in establishing a sound, > 
base. In recent years she has started missionary work. This marks> 
This missionary work came into being i in 1 1939, the initial impulse.” a 
coming from our late General Secretary—the Rev. C. Y. Cheng,.-- D -D.. i 


wide open, wide. That. our Church cannot Keep. pace. with, its 


|General Assembly sent an Investigation Committee to Southwest: 


It. has. proved through the three short years a very successful and; 
timely. work, so that people speak of it as: “The morning. dew: of 
the: Church of Christ in a time of crisis.” The Lord is richly blessing. 
our new fields where the native non-Christians, as well as the refugee: . 
Christians, receive us not only with open arms but. with open ‘ Sh 
The door of opportunity for spreading the Gospel i in Southwest: China cae 


ti. 


year- its observance. In. that we may pray, ‘and give-un ve-unc 


-The- Genesis: of. ‘our Mission. Work: ‘The: ‘fourth: meeting: of 


the G:. ‘Av held at Tsingtao“J uly -15-29,: 1987;° took: actior’7in twhich=: 
the: principles’ on which this work was ‘to be founded were 
and suggested ‘practicalsteps for the: of 
Preliminary Steps. It was one year ‘before 
investigation Committee could be formed. By this time the national: 
crisis had reached the stage where the prevailing cry was “Go West."7- .-* 


.|Then there also came the Macedonian Calls from the West to come: - song if z 


over and help them... As an effective response to these calls, the. 


|China to. study the actual situation especially with a view to. the. 
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University-and ‘other schools.’ This meeting was a very impressive 


Yepresentatives used Matthew 9:36' “They “are’ ‘as’ sheep without a 
ae Pete as her chief reason for this meeting to welcome us. wy 3 


After a stay in Kweiyang, the Tnvestigation- ‘Committee : 
felt ready to- make a report of their findings being convinced that” é; 
2 “here ‘was the place to start our mission work. After much prayer 
careful consideration, this report was received and | 
adopted by the Ad’ Interim ‘Committee of the General 
Council at its 37th’ meeting on December 5th, 1938. 


“One of the proposals was. that Kweiyang should be as the. 
Hs BE, ‘starting centre of our missionary. work from -which later on. our. 
i>. Mission Work might expand far and wide. The other proposal was _— 
4. that Miss Y. C. Ch’i, our Secretary for Christianizing the Home, the | 
4- -. Rev. C. T. Tsai, our Secretary for Young People’s Work and the | 
b- Rev. Yik Wun Woo, Secretary for Religious Education Work of the — 
 Kwangtung Synod be: sent as commissioners to start the work at 
'~-—< Kweiyang. Had not ‘the ‘world’s Missionary. Conference met at 
-<="- Madras that winter, our Kweiyang work might have begtin earlier 


. 


4 
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had to go to India first. Therefore we did not'return to Kweiyang: 
The work: ‘was eventually opened in of Apel, 1989. | 


our arrival at Kweiyang, the second: time, “we- ‘mueceeded: in 
~@ house and on April 4th, 1939, we moved:into the rented quarter: 
we began the work: Six weeks Jater, the rented house. was: 
“wepaired and we were ready to start Sunday“worship services. Our 
first Sunday service was held on May 14th, 1939. Our faith was. 
little. We thought perhaps at the first service there would be a 
mall attendance, forty or fifty at. most, but:to our surprise, there: 


one,” so- impressive that one can ‘never forget One of: “their” 


|} sae because most’ of us were members of the China Delegation, so wé. 
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2's practicability of undertaking missionary work by the Church there. ( 
Bi This Investigation Committee was composed of Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the ; 
ne Revs. Chang Chuk Ling, C. T. Tsai and C. K. Lee. 
a ; ~..After eleven days of rough travel by boat and by bus, we safely it 
sit ~ réached™ Kweiyang—the provincial Capital of Kweichow. On our a 
way to find a hotel in Kweiyang, we met quite” a few friends who 
ay ie a é were there as refugees through whose help we could begin our work . \¢ 
investigation immediately on our arrival: ‘With the help of the. JI 
;..YMCA and the-YWCA secretaries as well as other Christian. refugee - 
friends, swe did: our: work in a very ‘short’ received ‘w arm» 
not only: from the people but also from the governor’ of that's 
i} Province. best of all was’a welcome meeting arranged by several”. 
hundred ‘students from Yale Medical, Kweiyang Medical, Ta 
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_ |to go around. Then in the pew a Dr. Kung Wun of Kwangtung stood 


jon the occasion of our first Sunday Service. 


lmittee was organized to serve as the. Church Council who took. on 


- |place in the Kweiyang church on Christmas of 1939.. Fourteen. 


‘has a membership of over two hundred including children: 
the assistance of this able Preparatory Committee, steady~ progress 


a cultural standpoint they faré quite behind that’ of ‘other: ‘provintes’ 


mt) The Chureh Missionary Society of the General Assembly — 


came as many as ninety. We could not necepiuliidiiaie all who came. 
We did not have enough seats and our hymn books were not sufficient 


up who volunteered to give the cost of ten more benches to the church. — 
‘Also a Mrs. Show of Hangchow came and offered to pay the cost — : 
of another 100 copies of the Hymnal. This greatly encouraged ta a Ag i: 
It showed that these:© 
people are eager for the Word of God and” were prepared to share 


A few weeks after the frst Service, a 


their duties very ‘enthusiastically. Their first’ action: was -to. ‘make 
as their objective for the year 1940 to raise their entire. budget of | 
$4,000.00 which at once put them on the basis of a self-supporting 
hurch. This they did successfully. first baptism service ito 


onverts joined the new..church half of whom were college stadanke: 
Another six joined on the Easter Sunday of 1940; again another, fivé © 
were baptized on the first anniversary of the’ ‘organization of. the 
church.. With so many refugee Christians coming from: 19 different - 
‘provinces representing 11-denominations, our Kweiyang’ church’ now 


& 


‘was made so that on the 4th of April, 1941, i.e. less than two: “years * 
after its: beginning, a regular church session’ was formed. “Three, - | 
elders known'as Tang Chih Shih (#234) and ‘other four’ as 
Yi Yuan -( were elected to form the church ‘session:? 
just a small of: our. in: the: ‘provincial capital: of Kweichow 
is” province’ ‘over one hundred. and ‘seventy’ id 


square kilometers ‘with’a*population of nearly seven millions. 


and the tribes: is not ‘they need -muelt 
teaching of Jesus to improve this relationship. The ‘Macedonian’ Call 
comes to us not only: from Kweiyang but from other cities.* Somé = SS Sie, 
twenty in number. ° Most. of them are on highways which ‘go out 
Kweiyang in every direction. — Had we the personnel and 
nance, we could open churches in every one of these places.» “A city a 
hose former name was Ting-fan, (its present name is Hwei-shui) 2 
‘ould not wait any longer. The refugee Christians in that city 
a Christian in J une of 1939 and have conducted 
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: | Stinday services on their: own Six monthe they became 


a regular ‘part of our Kweiyang Mission. : 
-{b)- Border Mission: The door of wilde for spreading the 

~ Gdapel opens wide not only in Kweichow, but also among the large 

number: of tribes ‘people of Szechuan and Sikong Provinces. At its 


oe 88th meeting the Ad Interim Committee of the G. A. of CCC decided © 
 to.start definite- work for these ~people.:;Side by -side -with’ the 


 evangelistic.work; medical-and educational work will be carried on 


‘Lifan;? Er-er-chio,- “Tsah-koo-lao. The evangelistic work is ‘oFganized 
unider-seven “different kinds of service: (1) Sunday worship services 
"- both in the morning and in the evening. ‘These services have been: 


a - prayér meeting for the workers; (3) Bible classes attended by some 
-_- 15 boys and girls every other evening; (4) Special evangelistic work 
3 is = “in the tea: houses where our minister, the Rev. H. C. Geng, preaches 


about forty; (5) Old people’s Society,—about twenty old people over 
_ the age of 50 with ten younger ones between the age of twenty and 
~ thirty: meet once’a month. This helps the relationships between the 


_the. primary school at Hsin-lung-chi come very regularly on Sundays; 
(7) -An industrial school where twenty ‘are 


_ work. while another six are learning weaving. 
ae - of 1940; eighty-three students went out. - Only thirty went this’ sum- 
not. only help the college students. of China today. to do a néw piece 


five thousand years. 


General Diréctor. We ‘have now two centres ‘opened for. service for 
~the tribés people. | ‘The first centre opened is: at Lifan—a_ ‘place about 
800 li north of Chengtu.” “The second centre is at Sichang i in the new 
“known as Sikon.” ‘There: are - now three workers in the 
a _. Chengtu office, but twenty-nine in the field.” In connection with the - 
if pe - first centre we have regular work in five places: : Weichow, Kiashantsai, | 


regularly attended by some twenty people; (2) The daily evening 


td. located in - Southwest: Yunnan - Province which is another long: 


_for. them. On December 3rd, 1939, the’ first; dedication ‘service for 
sending these medical and educational workers was held in Chengtu. 
fox In: order to” ‘Supervise the work better, the Administrative office. of i 
“Our: “Border Mission: is in “‘Chengtu ‘with’ Dean W. B. Djang as the 


regularly’ in one or two of the tea-houses. The attendance is usually < 
2 , old and the young not a little; (6) Sunday School boys ‘and girls of 


‘21! Besides -our ‘regular workers working in ‘the: ‘fields,’ ‘students 
= from Christian Universities in West China were recruited during the © 
| . sumnmier vacations to work in teams in these places. In the summer. : 


“mer ‘owing to the limited budget available for this work. ‘This does. 


of service; but opens a- way to induce them to know and to better 
understand the tribes people who have lived on soil for. more: 
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: ithe possibility of securing more missionary families to. go besides : 


- |. 4, Its Base.. There are two elements that constitute any and — 
missionary work: the working fields such as Kweichow, Szechuan, 
Sikong and. Yunnan, and ‘the base, the church that supports:“it: Bet 4 
Since this work is the missionary work of the Church of Christ,ithe — - i au 


jsixteen Synods with their various district associations, eighty-seven 
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neglected field. ‘This field consists of Kai-yuan, Kienshui, Shihping, 
Kokiu, Mengtze, and Kunming. Kunming is the provincial capital, * 
Kai-yuan is a railway junction which is of great importance _ these 
days, Mengtze is a “treaty port,” Kokiu is a mining town. For. 
enturies Kienshui has had the prestige and leadership. - (Its altitude eee 
is about 4750—5000 feet and its climate is excellent). As to Christian -_ 
lwork it is practically virgin soil. Beginning with Dr. W. H. Clark’s — 
successful work among the students at Kunming, the CCC was asked 

to start regular church work in this area. Two Chinese-families and — - 
two Chinese ladies are already working in the field. There is- -also | 


Ne 


the Clarks the Jaspers and Miss Gibbs already aacigned to. this work 
by their respection missions. _ 


x 


t 


in number and their churches scattered all over China, about-2481 
in number, are naturally its base. The more the churches take part ~~ eect 


ré 


in’ the missionary the wider the working. fields will. be 
Since the of. Mission, a few of.qur == 
have responded.:: Among the first ones to respond was-the 
Sunday Schools of our Hwaiyuan.church., Next to it was: the 
Show church of Szechuan.and the Tsin Yang church of Honan. - After. 
n appeal made. to observe.the first mission. ‘Sunday. on. “January 
940, more -than fifty .cities took part resulting in a total sum.,of a ye 


> 
> is 


4 


$1,400 as their free: will, offerings. ~The. best of ‘all the responses 


‘eight churches. of -the. Church. of Christ.in China. .The purpose ans 
obj ective. of. this ‘organization. is. to ‘promote. and to ‘intens ify “the 


the formation of a. Church Mission, Fellowship. in ‘Shanghai 


‘regular, intercessors ‘end liberal: givers.” After a veeks camy 
our. 4000. church ‘members in in’ ‘Shanghai: all became deeply" interested 
in our new missionary proj ject and ‘more than $2, 000' was received’ as” 


their free will offerings. Through” the Rev. ‘Cheung Chuk: Ling, thé 


missionary fire was also kindled j in the’ Hop-yat Church at Hongkong: 
The result was that not only a church mission: fellowship: was formed _ 


offered by three of the church members of that church: --Af that 
time ,the writer went to Hongkong, then to Hsin Kai (New Territory); - 
Macao and Kulangsu and had the privilege of addressing church 
-Ymembers:.and students as well. The forty one meetings in: those 


in that church, but an endowment fund of $15,000 was voluntarily 
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places were. all well attended. The Sixth District Association of the 
Kwangtung Synod decided to take our missionary program-as part 
~ of their own regular work and promoted it among the churches by 
mission fellowships. The Executive Committee of Kwang- 


| Ganhine learning of this project at once-appointed a special 
_Committee to promote: this work among their: church members -with 
fhe®result that a. contribution. of: a hundred’ dollars per month was 


of: the ‘Chinese Home--Mission Society after hearing of our: new work, 


31 300, for our Kweiyang work and continuing their contributions 


5 From! some thirty students most of. whom are: widows in Miss Leona 
| :Linden’s ‘school. It is told. that most of these widows earn their 
= money by their two hands by washing: clothes for others.“ 


te ie ‘Later on, this burning fire for mission work was also spread to 
Provinces Kiangsu, “Anhwei and -Shantung. In N anking, 
Hwai-yuan, ‘Nanhsuchow, Tsinan;--Chowtsun, Tsingchow, 
_ Kaomi and Tsingtao. The Shantung Synod Annual Conference en- 
- trusted its Executive Committee ‘to serve as their Committee for 


i wes > 


Since last fall, through the visit of our Rev. Tsai, Chinese 
_ Christian friends in Singapore and Malaya, breathed deep sympathy 


Moderator, accompanied the Rev. C. T. Tsai in a visit to the Philippine 
Islands with the same ‘purpose in view. - It is hoped that substantial 
be. will be given towards this missionary project of ours. tat 


352 To do. mission work besides money, we also need personnel, ‘The 


aike. missionaries. recommended for this ‘work. came from active work 


: 2 af hav “our. churches. ’ Miss Cheng Shao Hwa i in Kweiyang was formerly | 


North China... ‘This indicates that this missionary work of. ours is 
not. only a work for the church, but also by the church. | 


2225. ‘Its Call.: Our mission work is just @ little over three years 
old, ‘still we should remember that this is only the first chapter af 


_ tung ‘Synod also passed an action taking similar steps. The Macao. 


for the support of our Kweiyang work.-:‘At Kulangsu where 
” they have been’ contributing regularly, for twenty years, the auxiliary 


it 


~ decided to double their yearly gift, half of which;‘amounting to nearly 


the C.H-M.S. with a like sum. ::The most striking and encouraging 
-- response in Kulangsu was the free will and sacrificial offering of $67 ~ 


Church: Mission. Work so as to promote such various | 


with our missionary project. This summer the Rev. C. C. Chen, our 


~ the Bible. woman of our church at Changsha.. _Pastor Stephen Chen | 
at Ting-fan- was a pastor of our church near Hankow, and Rev. Hsiao : 
* Shih. -Min. in. ‘Kweiyang. ‘was. a worker of. one of our churches near 
Peking. The: other three missionaries are now doing work 
among the tribes. people in Szechuan also came from our churches. in 
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| so much that it needs everyone of the 140,000 of our whole member- 


| of every Christian of ‘the whole church that he or she. become a eet 


the “Acts” of the Church of Christ in China. To accomplish the 


' thought of helping the unemployed and handicapped. 


Shanghai Goodwill Industries | 6438 


whole. book of Acts of our Church, there is still much left to be done, 
ship throughout the country to play his or her part. It is the duty ~ 


regular intercessor and a liberal giver. It is the duty of every mis- ~~ 
‘sionary of the Church who comes from abroad that he or she should — --- : 
help to stimulate and to intensify the missionary interests and: zeal 
of our local groups.” There is no doubt that this missionary enter-  __ 
prise is a big work, so big that we all can have a share in it: “Expect = © 


great things from God and attempt great things for God” is our — ee rch 
motto. Look at the west and southwest of China and ‘yous can pe 
become sure that this is a day of great opportunity. - ai 


In order to make the third Mission Sunday an inspiration among ee 
the one hundred and forty thousand church members of our con- . +i 
stituent church bodies throughout the country, we are suggesting that ~*~ 
on this Mission Sunday, not only that special services be held but also | 
we try and carry out an “Every member Campaign” by enlisting . (aed 
every one in the church: (1) to have a definite time to pray daily =.=" ae 
for our missionary project; (2) to give at least one dollar per person 
arinually for the support of the work. We do hope that through this . 9 ee 
Mission Sunday, everyone in the church becomes a regular intercessor $#11= 
and giver for this project so that we will be able 


f 


$2733. 
Site ow. D. ‘BOONE 


“Tts the same. old story—in a Goodwill 


= 


3} 
gi 


“Goodwill Bag”. promises. become-a Shanghai: ‘house-* 

hold: economy as it:has in-most American cities: Not,- however, 

in. “envhign for one’s own as” ‘Savings ton ans 

Goodwill bag is the first step i in a relief method 
the ‘haves’ share with the ‘have-nots.’ Its value in the home is ~*\+ 

threefold: first; every contribution by each member of one of the ~ #4 
thousands of homes where the Goodwill bag hangs involves the 

It gives 

practice in the art of sharing, even though the article sropped in 

may be no > longer of use to oneself. 
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is said to be the negative nod when a second helping is offered, so 
_ to those who should be worrying about an excess of things the bag 
—. vis a constant reminder that “it is better to give than to receive.” . 


The ‘second step is that Goodwiil Industries does you .a. favor. 
One busy. woman was heard to utter from. the: heart, “I do like to 


of the “haves” either do not know where and:how: to make. profitable 


PAS 


wholehearted and injudicious “cleaning out.” ~;Worn out wicker chairs, 
old picture frames, faded garments, broken. and the. like will 


« place them where they will be of immediate use before deterioration 
beyond usef ulness. | Your gift provides work, , Wages” and service 
‘Wanted. 

Y And a third benefit of the Goodwill toe habit j is ‘that the. things 
you no longer need are removed from cluttered attics and closets 
regularly as the. Goodwill collector. comes: at the time or 
: in answer to your call. 
‘The total. value_ of a runs.: ‘many 
Aiieands of dollars. The steadily changing pile on the sorting table 


*- modes of life and custom at this meeting place of many nationalities. 
**-- Qld shoes, and some not so old, give. work for the cobblers and have 
= ..- permitted the re-stocking of many a roadside stand as well as pro- 
viding footwear for a thousand big and little patrons’ of the Goodwill 
| who could not afford the new: 


gives paid occupation as it is cut down to become a child’snet and 
. gives -cover for a dozen ‘food-frames. . The bottles go to the clinic 
-..- or for sale in the store, irreparable -wicker chairs: — — as 


- “Put work in the hands of the handicapped.” 


Lis 
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As the best physical and moral exercise for the over-stout lady 


have a Goodwill Bag about where I can CHUCK.things.”..: A-majority 


* use of their unwanted odds and ends or donot have the time needed | 
* for. investigation. ... Occasional emotion colors: their generosity or:they 

simply permit the servants. (who have.a living wage) to:carry away 
everything. Others. enjoy. accumulating the debris against:a day.of 


certainly not return to household use nor can they bring. in. enough 
eat Be to justify the trouble of a sale. The Goodwill Bag helps you to 


- provides a steady occupation for hundreds of persons otherwise 
unemployed or unemployable... The range of miscellany includes 
practically all of the thousand articles in use by the old and new 


old mosquito net, requiring patches rather than’ 
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- These slogans tell in part the principles of the Goodwill Industries. ri 
As a Christian institution it realizes that the need is that of an ‘| se 
individual and that the need calls for friendly and individual attention, If os 
not wholesale and paternalistic issuing of a dole but provision for . og Paes 


poverty of spirit and body, as a rule, as well as of purpose. It. gives . 7% Sg 


relief that looks to future that dependence may be changed 


the method of the American Goodwill ‘the | 
result of long experience in hundreds of communities, Nantao Chris- — “3% + 
tian Institute in Shanghai has tried this “self-help” or “work-relief? — <2) 7 
‘system through a period of three and a half years.* Conditions have . BY 
been far from normal. Financially and industrially American Good-§ 


can be made self-supporting, or locally supported, and in.the-larger =q 13g 
cities may look forward to permanent establishment as a service arm’ Piae 
of the Christian community, 


_-Nantao Christian Institute. had been i in as a Neighbor- 
hood House for twenty-three years prior to the evacuation of Shang- =f. .43© 
hai’s:old “Chinese City.”.; Following seizure in 1937, a few days of = =~ i149 
modern - bombing and ‘shelling and weeks of. _systematic destruction 
by: looting. and. fire, no return to the Nantao area was. attempted for. 
months.) In of was probably . the. most. crowded 


will would hardly recognize this Chinese cousin, but the poor whom ~~“ = a 
we ever have with us have been reached and “rehabilitated” to such eae ee 
an extent that it now seems fair to judge the undertaking as deserving <4, 143 
wider application ‘in China. Goodwill Industries has the.approval 
of the Chinese as a workable and deserving means of poor relief, it 245) 


martial law, without. tools, materials or a “market. such - 
suffered months | of. refugee camp ‘existence were in, desperate ‘need. 
Work at any wage-was -welcomed ‘and. as this was ‘provided i it was 
evident that far more than economic assistance was needéd. Vi ictims — 
of malnutrition, shock, “exploitation and unemployment - came by’ the © 
hundreds, mostly people of the hardworking, class who 
Such a city of millions has scores of specialized institutions for 
the care of many types of. the disabledand at this period refugee =~ {~= 
camps: were caring for several: hundred thousand of the. homeless. 


The Institute staff had been busy — a dozen lines in all et 


7 


*The Chinese Recorder, Jung, 1988. 
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of the mass relief undertaking and with this experience added to 
that of years of work in the social field it was realized that an attempt 
at rehabilitation was now essential but not by another _ or 


_ The aim of Goodwill Industries is primarily to ee the individual 
- Boebrding to his: or her greatest need. It tries to combine Christian . 
compassion with the best social work methods of restoring that | 
person and his dependents to renewed Andependence building on 
hatever skill i is possessed. | 


‘Economic independence may have ‘lost one or. “several 


: at 


- Reasons, continued dependence may be threatened because of ill health, 


of. capital for new equipment, or lack .of a guarantor. "Given . 
. health and hope, when ability and character. have been ascertained by 4 
investigation and trial, it is often possible to sive. a new eis to the © 


or woman in a few. weeks. 


offered by .Goodwill Industries for persistent medical care, often of 


regular food,.may be is. for a. to the former 


“3% Where the cause of is - of 
- ‘training or general inability a suitable vocation is offered or arrange- 
ment for permanent institutional _— as low: a home for the waverely 
is made. 


fn‘ the case of the widow with children cut off from her relatives, 
or the deserted mother, various types of aid are indicated. Thus 


| ‘while the. infants are cared for in the nursery, older children are | 


placed in school, another is apprenticed or an adoption is arranged 
the mother i is weaving means of later home industry. 


ah “In all cases these “opportunity workers” make their own housing 
‘arrangements | “outside”— though help toward finding a place may be 
- given— ¥ ‘work, the assurance ‘of even a small daily income, the prospect 


of better days to be attained through new skills, regular food and | 
health’ care, new friendships and the opportunity for social and cul- 


“cleanly, ecoperative people of Goodwill out of the dispirited, anguished 


and who come as applicants aid. 


Aid ‘must be suited to the individual. Thus the Goodwill ‘Clinic 
found ‘its facilities inadequate to care for the advanced gangrene of 


_ both feet developed by a former boatman, long out of work. “Admis- 
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| sion to a refugee hospital and transportation were arranged. 
Amputation of both legs at the knee was the final -result, 


been given employment in the Goodwill sewing room. 


japtitude for hand work a low wheeled-tray was made (by an old: ~~. 


jdirect relief is given instead of work, pending an appeal to relati ves | 
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During 
his three months of hospital care the elderly wife of this man haa — 
‘Lhe cripple 

returned after a month of fruitless street begging admitting his dread — = 
of accosting people and the. constant exposure. Finding he had no’... 


- 


2 


| ide 
v4 


carpenter with double cataract), this was stocked with ‘shoes made — al 
in the Goodwill Shoe Department and the boatman is now. trying 4 3 


roadside selling. ....A blinded rickshaw puller who first pushed a: 2 . Bee 


stone mill (Goodwill Cereals) now turns the wheel of a noodles — ake 

machine, in partnership witha man whose loss of tools prevented <1 23) 
continuation of some former trade. The two have the use ofa noodle 
making machine until able to afford their own. A girl who attempted <i ae 


suicide, a refugee with no relatives, was taught to operate a stocking nen: ip 
machine, obtained work after one month of training and now lives ee = 
happy: with a Christian family, who are also “Goodwill products.” 

Every year there are hundreds of men and women, chiefly women, 
was by reason of age, non-employability or family trouble apply to == 


Goodwill. Industries for assistance. . Investigation is the first step. : 
For many immediate care of.-some. sort: is. imperative. 


Temporary 


and the former employer. that: may quickly dispose of the case. The . pe: 


& Fon de 
« We 
ae 


sh 


direct relief phase has far exceeded in volume and comparative cost — 3 3 
that of similar institutions. in America where public relief measures 
provide for the unemployable. . Thousands of articles of clothing 
dding..are given each year in addition to other thousands. sold. ‘at's Peet 
nominal cost.. Each.recipient:is allowed this and/or. food. aid (Red, 
oss rice or wheat) which is on. the basis of semi-weekly ii issue for tae 
one. month, with re-investigation . before‘ renewal.” this hea heavy 

diversion of salable goods 4 from the Goodwill ‘Store a similarly enlarged 
medical department. .is a feature of: the institution in Chita The 
porary Direct Relief list and casuals. “required a total of “over 62, 5000 
treatments in ‘the past’ ‘year.“'The medical’ “needs* ‘alone warrant. 


: 

ay 

4 soe dy 


One of the major problems is to provide for the ‘all too. numerous : ee 
children, and since a ‘majority ‘of the ‘enrolled are of the deserted ér ae 
widowed mother class, Goodwill Industries in Shanghai facés a ‘child sees yg 
problem quite disproportionate to that:in America. These’ working 


mothers cannot place their school-age children in public schools and | 
an average of about fifty infants do not add to the efficiency of a Bi: 
workroom. Nurseries for the infants and-toddlers with provision of ie 
rs an kindergarten and primary classes require daily care ee 
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of several hundred young dependents. For these a noon meal and 
school nurse are essentials. Fortunately the temporarily vacated 
premises of a large mission school have been available and not only 
“for. children ofthe workers but for many. underprivileged children 
> Of: the” neighborhood it. has. been possible to give the care needed. 


i eee “=” Goodwill Industries in China, and ‘in time’ ‘of upheaval, has more 
diverse and overwhelming demands to meet ‘than the American 
‘Organization. =" “workroom (industrial) “problem of ‘producing - 
practical, simple’ ‘and readily salable products is “handicapped by the 
comparative dearth of contributed used materials.” 


“comes” 4s. “chiefly” such outworn ‘miscellany as to necessitate 
 Bupplemental buying: of new materials as yarn, “cotton, wood and the 
_ like. - Products ‘sold in the ‘Goodwill Store are necessarily. of a sort 
» and : a price ‘to benefit the } poor, seldom bringing more ‘than’ the cost 
_ of labor required forthe reconditioning or. manufacture... The labor 
itself <i is mostly unskilled which: involves loss. of: materials: and the 
time given ‘to training. The 5% hour work-day is-an ample reason 
why this ‘industrial’ work ‘cannot be run at ‘a profit. ‘This. Goodwill 
~ Industries desires’ its good workers to leave for other employment | 
as ‘soon as possible. ‘The desired diversification of its changing labor 
_ usually from twenty to thirty types of work—make specialization 

and large” output’ any product -impossible.-- Thus- Goodwill 
Industries violates” ‘all’ the: ideals of profit’ making concerns. As a 
¢onimercial ‘undertaking it is an’ anomaly and runs counter: tothe 
-jdéas of many of the Chinese who look for. (natural) exploitation of 
cheap labor while admiring the philanthropic features of the concern. 
Since sales are | seldom” adequate to provide ‘both ‘payroll and new 
materials it~is’planned that relief features ‘shall be supported by 
~ contributions and that these shall be increasingly’ local for eventual 
iverson of ‘overseas ‘support to new work." | 


During. this “period of trial of the ‘Goodwill costs: have 
risen with expansion and ‘more’ especially with the depre- 
ciation of money or advancing prices. Without wide. publicity or 
Intensive “campaign” methods of obtai ining support new friends have 
4 ~ steadily ‘been addéd ‘to the number of supporters, Chinese donors have 
gradually exceeded. the many foreign Goodwill: ‘Bag ‘and’ cash con- 
tributors. Income from sales advanced from’ 15% to 30% of the total 
oo. the first three years. So far overseas aid (mission grant and 
dividual gifts). by. virtue of high exchange, has met the cost of 


‘ 


~ 
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China’ does. “not. discard the old as freely as prodigal’: 


overhead, of staff and maintenance. this source Aiminishing, 
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local understanding and: Chinese support ‘promises 


| In point of numbers the known ines: rose “from about 750° in 
the first year to well over 2000 in 1940 with an added thousand since: 
The estimated value of-articles-from the Goodwill Bags and bulk 
donations increased during this period -from~C$25,000 to. C$37;900- 
No grants in aid'-have.been made by any-of the’ relief -societies 


. | though during the present year allotments of rice and wheat by the 


American Red Cross Committee in China have been of: inestimable 


Commencing with a relief wage cents” (Chinese) 
and “scrip” of equal- value—exchangeable for clothing—for -the 


-piece-work basis assured a minimum cash wage of~forty. cents for 
the half day of labor.. Skilled workers now earn about seventy cents 
which is the rate-given most of: those on service tasks. Foremen; 


|teachers and the farmers have “opportunity wages” of C$1.00-a days — 
|For all the “relief. wage,” the meal and daily half pound of rice, gives * 
a total aid averaging C$1.20.. As a majority have at. least one child =. 


fed and all have the benefit of sick-relief and other assistance. ther 


of rags accumulated by the International Red Cross most of the early: 


and small hospital pads were produced by the thousand:: Bamboo work=:, 


ers who could not get:their own supplies were then given work: with: 
pid addition of other: trades-such-as carpentry and: straw sandal’ 


and noodle making, cereal grinding, furniture repair and the making: 
of greater vocational value as weaving. sewing and stocking ‘machine 


operation, and towel weaving have followed. ‘Increasing orders for- 
quantities of clothing for other charitable institutions keep--the 


sewing department busy and orders to the shoé: ee ‘often 


to underwrite the work for the future. | 


value in aid and in’ funds from. the re: 


“relief. Workers,” with twenty cents cash with two “scrip” for ‘pro- © 
ductive work, these rates were doubled after one year:: Cash was 
_| then paid instead of the scrip-and in 1940 a noon meal was’ added 

for all as the greatest actual need. The subsequent. adoption of the 


work ‘was: plain sewing.";Chinese cloth-sole shoes and slippers, mons =~; 


aking. - Productive employment’ has: included ‘knitting, embroiderv: 
{cotton-beating, grass-hat making; dyeing, rag-rug making. bean-milk: 


of many novelties as paper flowers, toys and bill-folders:- Occupations: es 


has been no talk of low wages (Shanghai standards) but. on the oer | 
-jeontrary difficulty has always been found in the . 
better off or more skillful. to discontinue. 


pins, 


with the’ changing supply “of materials. Starting with a great pile | 
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necessitate the of scrap doth. Contract work, wherebv 
- Goodwill Industries supplies the hand labor for some step in a machined © 


d 


+ In reporting a daily average of a thousand persons served Shang- | - 
=~ hat Goodwill. Industries: needs to interpret: Adults given em-= 
= Be _. ployment totalled A61 in the twelve months. ending June 30, 1941 
= _ though 276. was:the highest-number of any one month. Children in 
school and: nurseries ‘have exceeded 500 at a given time, far: more: 
@0me-in the-course of a year: ‘Direct relief rolls are limited to 500, 
but number several thousand aided individuals: in the vear with 
of all grouns appearing in the ‘clinic: figure of more than 
50.000 treatments.” Many individuals would: appear in each of the. 
four main groups while others are touched only in the role of ap- 
plicants :or by the Goodwill Store. The actual on 


1 
pe< at article can always: be secured when other materials are inadequate. | 
2 : , oe 70, 000 paid “days” of labor were recorded during the past year. C 
38 - ‘Since the majority of the “opportunity workers” are unskilled 
= + 4 ei Ee - women of middle age, or elderly, and many are physically handicapped, : 
Pore -all heavy work is avoided: Since politics. may curtail this work, and ‘ 
funds do‘not allow the purchase of machinery,: handicrafts have been 
chosen’ employing. tools ‘and materials ‘readily ‘obtainable. Products 
~eannot depend on a foreign market and for most,. transition toa home 
industry requiring little capital must be kept ‘in mind. 
ver 2++ Not “all of ‘the average’ ‘of 250 adults’at work are in’ 
productive industry.” “About fifty serve in such: tasks as cooks; water- a 
carriers, servants, at sorting, washing or ironing,‘as clerks or regis- Ib 
trars.:-- .This group includes a higher grade, thoe who helpin clinic, the 1 
Sees... nurseries and garden. Others are earning a living as street. peddlars - 0 
and some twelve with adequate education have done excellently v 
- “teachers in the Goodwill primary school. Anothr fifty who hav2 been’ th 
2s _ found incompetent for production or service are classed as “relief h 
_ workers.” These are given the. as thread, ly 
2 “One other’ ‘Goodwill ‘project ‘special. is. the 
24 “parden. ‘This is primarily an adjunct of the feeding department 
that provided 68,330 meals to adults and 57,260 meals for children last. |© 
year at.an average cost of nine cents (Chinese). The garden makes 
uce of 15 mow (2% acres) of land at the mission compound (South 
Saeeart: ~- Gate) and provides employment for seven men unfitted for hand-— G 
xe? 2 i=.-. erafts. Six old women of the relief group. assist as “weeders.” (S 
Pe Ae ee ‘Sufficient vegetables are grown to make the purchase of vegetables S 
ceareit ~~ unnecessary for most. of the year and in addition the sale of Jetture. |. 
ag 3 : and flowers has brought funds nearly adequate for the garden payroll. |. 
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tries has been the friendliness and satisfaction of the several hundred 


- ; treatment, food or wage had been made by a single one of 200 persons — Fee 
 linterviewed. This cooperative attitude has allowed Goodwill, Indus- - 


’ \treatment and personal helpfulness winning a hearing. 


- Of 250 adults. . 
voJuntary phase for all of the staff and has brought many volunteer. 
helpers: into the work. Long probation and repeated examinations 

_ have held the standard of requirements for church membership high 


_|fellowship. 


THOUGHTS ON THE. CHURCH UNIVERSAL* 


_ times good. So my address now perhaps is of a sort which might me... 


1941] : Thoughts on the Church Universal 65i 


An outstanding characteristic of the Shanghai Goodwill Indus- 


busy at their many occupations. From the first there has been little 
occasion for disciplinary action, early petty pilfering and-evasions 
of work being overcome by the force of public disapproval.“ Among 
criticisms and suggestions made by four investigators this-summer; 
it was stated that during two weeks of residence no complaint of mre ane 


¥ 


+ 

© 


tries to present the Christian message in a triple way. By Christian: sa 
‘By the daily 
voluntary chapel that has a majority attendance bv peonle nearly. 
100% unacquainted with this religion on admission. By daily classes, 
also voluntary and attended either before or after work, that has 
built on this interest by giving progressive teaching to enquirers. © = = 
This group has varied from a quarter to‘a half of the average number ee 
Such intensive evangelism has been a natural:and —~ # 


Dai 


yet in the last vear and a half more than a hundred of nast.and. «4 
present opportunity workers have been bavtized into a new Christian es 
In this stricken community from which the entire body {="i4 
of the old churches has gone, no greater iustification of the return eee 
of a dozen for service need be given. Church members of many. ee 
denominations returning to this corner of. “occuvied China” in recenf, 74s 
months now meet with new Christians and enauirers transforming the 2365 #3 


‘|Goodwill ‘workshop. into” a church where. hundreds - worshin 2 


OETHE, once said or ‘wrote that only’ one ‘thing 
intolerable, namely : a succession. of cloudless oat “In Northern, 


them when they come. 
constant repetition even of a good thing, is bad: a change is some- 


unsuitable if a regular custom, but may be permissible as a change. © 


*Sermon preached at Peitaiho in August, 1941. 
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-tI~have chosen the hymns today to represent some of the ‘chief 
oe parts of the church,—I want to base my remarks on these: two are 
i _by Protestant Anglo-Saxons, two by Christians of the European €on- 
ve oes -tinent: the prayers and the service today are Jargely Anglican and 


the: ‘chief ‘inspirer of. the Second Crusade, ‘which did in those days 


8, have: been more influential than the Pope:. ‘he ‘was a great saint; 
and “influential ‘in consequence. “The whole’ ‘Charch_ is indebted to 
hit for ‘this hymn. ~ But ‘English-speaking Churches have not 


brought 7 in’ many ways great gain to the Church’ of ‘Engiand:, ‘to. 
speak ‘of - nothing else, not a few of the great English. Cathedrals 
_ were. built by them, and. are a -Yisible reminder of a continuing debt. 


tet In another v way, also, a great debt is Christianity. 


by: ‘English-speaking -Christianity. John. Calvin,--the Frenchman. 


_ Was especially great on Scotland and John Knox: : we need not. perhaps, 
a a say that without him there would have been no ‘separate. Presbyterian. 


and indirectly also on Presbyterians and. other Protestants-- the. 
_U. S. A. .. He-also-had not a little influence on Episcopalianism. ‘The. 


at. 


» 


better. One of our hymns today was written by one of Calvin’s 
ore children: and I was glad that the tune to which we sang 


.. There are in history many ‘other examples of such connection and 


-Should we not remember this connection with gratitude 2 
And, if may we not, should we not, remember the existence of, 
> take an interest i in and pray for, the present-day. successors of Bernard. 


only in the sixteenth century. | 


One of the other hymns for. today. (A 
is our God’) was written by Luther, and the music to which we sang 
it is also by Luther. Possibly this may be the most translated of 


all hymns—it has been translated into 138 languages the 


“The hymn very of Thee’, is “by St. 
Clairvaux,: ‘a French Roman Catholic in the’ 12th century: he was 


influericed ‘and~aided by. the French Church- “only in this. one way. 
After’ 1066, for example, many “Anglican bishops. were. Normans, and: 


nineteenth century tended to depreciate Calvin, but our own lives ‘know, 


Calvin? ? After all. the French Chureh, had reat devotion not. 


@ great: outpouring ‘of genuine devotion: he.is said in “his day. 


~ 


ing 


AS “whose _work was mostly done in. Geneva, influenced. Reformers. and. 3 
“Protestants a great deal in all countries. . But of course his- influence, 


Church, but at all events his influence Szotland. was immense: 
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1941] Thoughts on the Church: Universal 


| Pilgrim’ s Progress, which has, so far as I know, been translated 


into more languages than any other book except the Bible, has been 
translated into 80 languages: the Communist Manifesto had I think 


: _ENGLISH-SPEAKING- CHRISTIANITY: ‘AND CHRISTIANITY 


‘Let this us of the connestinn: of 


such as Boniface in the Eighth century: the German Catholic bishops 
now hold their annual meetings at Fulda, where Boniface founded 


_ What is perhaps even: more important for ‘us’ to remember is 
that in.the 16th century Church reform in England. was much in- 
fluenced. by German Lutherans.: 
into English on the Continent -when this was impossible in- England. 


book by Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne. 


is original in- English :- for the greater part of it is translated into. 


tians@:When non-Roman = Catholic -missionary* societies” 


missionaries. 
examples of contacts and gains that have’ flowed from. them:?: Let 


Lutheran Christianity in general for these debts in days of old.” 
May we not, should wé not, take an interest in and pray for those 


who are true Christians | in ‘Germany now, and for Lutherans: i in all: 


us, then, remember, and be grateful to German Christianity and to ~ 


been translated into fewer languages): possibly, however, some of | oe ee. 
most well-known Latin or English hymns have: béen more 
translated. This hymn‘of Luther’s is based on Psalm 46, and was | 


_ |written in stirring — 1s suitable for use in such 


nist 


|a great Benedictine monastery. Scandinavia was evangelised 
by English Anglicans in the 11th. and 12th’ centuries. - 


which change the ‘face of Britain—John Wesley's 
came through his contact with-a group.of German: Moraviaiis (died 3 
akin to Lutherans) Londén—humanly “speaking, the. Evangelical: - 
Revival was due to that: contact between English and:German’ 


| Britain;:there were hardly ary suitable Englishmen: available 
| sionaries,arid even :a-:Sheng “Kung. Huei. sociétylikethe ‘Church? 
Missionary Society first sent German’ and Danish Lutherans? as‘ its: 
Here there is time'to mention only orie’or-two striking’: 


Christianity with Christianity in Germany. Germany was originally 
converted to the Christian faith largely by English Anglican clergy = °. *= 


The English ‘Bible was translated 
Cranmer in drawing up his Prayer-Book- partly based it.on.a prayer- _ ron BS. 
It is, by the way; worth 

remembering that: very :little in the Sheng Kung. Huei. -Prayer-Book. 


English from Hebrew, Greek, Latin and so forth: the general | thank — iE 
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I need not mention the mutual debts of the English Anglican. 


or of Churches in Britain and U.S.A. But we may remember that 
~. it was an American Anglican who initiated the Faith and Order 
Movement, a Swedish Lutheran who initiated the Life and Work 
_.. Movement. How much would the Church Universal not have lost 
-- without these! Moreover, now in time of war, the mission work of 
the Church of England is being liberally helped by the. Episcopal 
Church i in. America (they have given for this 300,000 American 
= this. year; and promised the same amount ‘for next year). * Indeed, 
Christians all over the world are subscribing to help the. English 
4 Sheng Kung Huei: to give only one example, the Bishop of Nyasaland 


3 => received from one of his priests the sum £15-8-9-to be sent from his 
es -. parish to the Church in England: the idea. of this gift was entirelv 
% ae that of the African Churchpeople: they are people who find it difficu't 


| €vén pay their poll-tax: few of them earn’ regular wages. and 


- those: who do only earn 10/- to 20/- a month: the priest has 50/- a 
month, and contributed £5, and a: a month as 


eo > We talk now of the Ecumenical Movement teste a new ‘name 
tea: for an old thing) and say it began late in the 19th centurv. That: 


~. in a sense is time. the Church. Universal has existed from the. 
Pha © ¢ - beginning—we may indeed, ignore it, but that makes no difference. 
~Willingly we are children of it. We all have two parents not one, 


- four grandparents and many ancestors: and similarly, i in a real sense, 

a “we are ‘children not only of the English Anglican or the American. 
_ Presbvterian Church; but also of the French Church, the 

Church, and | SO on. | | 


~ 


THE GREAT OUTREACH OF THE CHURCH 

The ( Church Universal is something far mors real, far more im- 
than we sometimes realise. It was so in the past and is 
so in the present.:: Most of us here have been to big Church Con- 
_ ferences, Convenitions;: big mass meetings. ‘Many great centres in 
a eet arid America have these now, in their Conference centres. 


have probably been more -nd larger conferences and conventions in 


| a +x - Europe’ and America in the last twenty years than ever before. Have: 


i you ever wondered which is the biggest Christian convention regular- 
- ly held? What.I believe is the biggest: Christian convention is not’ 
held in anv of ‘the world-famous conference centres, not in some 


Church (“the Church of England’’) and the British Free Churches, | 


- their Albert Halls and’so on. As a result of modern transport. there 


Albert Hall or Free Trade Hall or their equivalent in other countries, | 
- not in anv of the teeming cities of Eurove or America—but in Asia. 
It is held not in a great hall, but in a dry river-bed, in South India. 
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‘with billeted soldiers, or families evacuated from the big cities. 
: were still plenty of girls and ics up to the age of eighteen-and-a-half 
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It is held each year in February or March by the Mar Thome Syrian 
Church: twenty or thirty thousand regularly attend it, and the 


|number rose to forty thousand when Kagawa spoke to it. This 
Church is one of three Syrian Churches in South India: it and they 
know nothing of the 16th century Reformation or of Protestantism, | 


jand were founded by no western Christians. Yossibly the Apostle 
Thomas founded the Syrian Church in South India: anyway it was 


ustine came to England. There it is, an old Indian: Church, founded 


. 


raining work by English Anglican missionaries. 
Whether we recognize it or not, the Church Universal is ‘and 


_jalways has been a fact. No hymn-book but reminds us of this—in are. 
‘Hymns of Universal Praise’, as in English hymn-books translated t 
.jinto Chinese and English from Latin, Greek, German and* other - 
languages, by people of many different Churches and countries, 


*>. 


"GEORGE R. SBORN 


vigorous. . A ship further back in the convoy: was. ordered tolpick 
them up; so we never knew. who ‘there were, where they-came: trom, 
what had happened to them. 


Stories without a without*anh 


the war had already upset many things. The young men had gone 
‘to join the forces; all vacant rooms, halls, houses had been filled up 


_ jalready in existence in the fifth century, long before Alopen and the 
" |Nestorian missionaries came to China, long before Aidan and- Aug- 


by no Westerners, but almost certainly by foreigners of Asia. — 
ven recently, it has been helped not a little in its educational and = 


Me 
ag 
¥ 


ea Let us, then, always remember with gratitude. the debt we owe in | 3 
the past to Christians of other countries and Churches, and as we as 
have —: take an interest in and pray for their descendants ee une 


or eight men in it, some of them -at: ‘alive: and: fairly? 


It happened oné:day' that our. 
convoy.-of -ships broke. up, some. steamed away. -over-the shorizon=to 
the West, many were lierded by busy:destroyers :towards themore 
dangerous East, and we sailed on alone over a glassy-sea to the South. “4.4: 
We reached our port. But what befell those: others?- -I-suppose-i 
shall never know.....-.. 


In the town in South England to came in ‘March: 1946, 
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had come to an end, the sports club was defunct. : 
should be; they said that the scoutmaster had gone to the war, 


hall’ available -for the club, that everyone was busy with the war 
_»; effort, that the young people did not want or need games in wartime. 
,. Of;course it was true that many young and old were finding new 
=... fields of ‘service. in civil defence against air raids, in: training as 


ae young people were fully occupied and that they had no time or desire 
 #or-sports or club. activities.. In fact there: was more -desire for 


choi leaders’ and. other thoughtful men and women for years. A 
qumber . of investigations in | different. cities. have defined it pretty 
a clearly: most boys and girls in Britain. finish their schooling about 
the age of fourteen or fourteen and a half; of the young people 


activity; that is to say all the churches, clubs; political parties, trades 
unions, night schools draw into their membership only 40 or 20 
_ percent of the young men and women... When a boy, or a girl, leaves 
~~~ school at 14, or 18, or older, -he naturally and rightly feels that 
an important stage in his life has been reached. Now he is beginning 
to earn his own living, he is a “grown-up.” And as his “job” is 
now the central activity of his life in place of attendance at coe 
so he wants to leave all his other old interests and begin anew. The 


mo childish.- _ All churches are. familiar with the difficulty of retaining 
% within. their fellowship boys and. girls. who up to school-leaving age 
aye been keen members of the Sunday .School.. In.. settled com- 
munities, such as agricultural districts, mining villages, industrial 


a 
“e 
% 
« 


-” geveral decades, there is a tradition and.a discipline which has a 
place for these young folk. And everywhere. there are good homes 
where there is companionship, intellectual stimulus, the chance to 
study or practise hobbies; there are churches where some find fel- 
lowship and a chance to serve; there are clubs and societies which 
attract others. But in many homes in the growing cities the parents 
accept the young wage-earner’s assertion that he is now grown up 
and can. do as he likes; and in recent years “unemployment and the 


| | 


about the i but the. Boy scouts. no. lortaine met, the boys’ sich 
I asked why this © 


_that the. scouts’ hut was being used by the soldiers, there was no 


nurses, and later in the Home Guard, but it:was just not true that. 


corporate. activities, and the Government.was-paying more. attention 
to their needs than ever before; the: ‘was 


Hew in the papers... 
The problem is not. a new one; it has the of 


get between the ages of 15 and 25, from 60 to 80 per cent, are, outside ~ 
Heo ‘of their jobs, without any contact with any organised group or 
Boy. Scouts’ meetings, the school boys’ club, attendance at any kind | 


of: class that-has a flavour of. the. old: school discipline, all seem — 


and country towns that: have not changed.much in population for : 
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: lseries of talks for the “Under-18 Club,” but the “18-25s” is a fearfully . 
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ear of it have further corroded the old traditions. And so we have - 
ad this enormous proportion of those between 15 and 25, full of 
igour and the spirit of adventure, yet finding no corporate activity 
n which they want to share, in which they may express themselves 
nd learn the discipline of cooperation that is the life of democracy. 


Of course the problem is not insoluble; countless churches wi 3 as 
just the live, active groups that the young want; some churches have - 


~ 

een outstandingly successful in winning and holding the interest and - = |e 
oyalty of those above Sunday school age and saving them from feeling ~ “& aa 
hat the older members are running the whole show; sports clubs; © == i@ 
iking clubs, evening classes, political groups interest others—but ~ ae ihe 
-jstill there have just not been enough deeply interested and under- oe as 
Standing friends, not enough progressive leaders, not enough football 
. grounds and tennis courts, not enough club rooms to draw in more — x 
than 20 to 40 percent of those young men and women. Thousands ~ a oe 


have found the importance and freedom of being grown-up become — 
‘empty and meaningless; often their jobs are without any great interest _ 
-_ while their leisure has become a burden and a bore —_— with: trivial - 


| This is serious.- The war has affected the ‘for ‘good 

nd for evil. It has got rid of unemployment; there are important — 
Bobs for everyone; ; everyone old and young knows that he is needed: +. ae 
here are innumerable voluntary tasks calling for courage and’ intel. 
igence and discipline. the other hand, many fathers who should 


cattered, ‘moral are loosened.” But one: ‘of the great gains 
as been that many“in’ positions ‘of influence and-the Government 2. 
tself at last to listen’ to thé pleas‘ of: church: leaders 
and social workersto‘do' something on a. big ‘scale"for The. 
cynics say that their “Interest in:them is simply :as-future: soldiers; 
as: cannon fodder, but: this is only very. partially*true:; rather:the .- 
new interest has ‘been: part. of the-whole awakening: ‘of-Britain’ from 
a lethargy that had: fallen on her. Here let me-remark that one’ “of 
difficulties has ‘been: to~find:a. name for the age group of 15 ‘to 
22 or 25... In England-the words “Youth” and “Youth Movement? 
sound foreign and: smack of continental paramilitary organisations; ~ 
young people” sounds goody-goody. The B.B.C. ran a very successful - 


clumsy phrase, and in fact one of the hardest tasks we had was to 
draw up an.attractive-poster to catch just that group. The only 
thing seems to be to use tha word “youth” and hope to wear down — 
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could be sent Efor training. Where church ‘halls were being used ‘by’ 
the “military, the Board would help to get them’ out: 


a startling. docu-. 


Me: bss 5 = mistresses who are badly overworked under war conditions. 
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| make the plans, ‘but anyhow in February 1940, the Board of Eduéation’ 
‘Sent out a letter to every county and city education authority, calling. 
on: them’ to form -a..Youth Council for their area and to set aside a 


ce. PRC Council: was to represent all existing bodies interested in Youth 


néw-ones- “Leaders and organisers. for youth: “work would be: ‘sent. 


s* 


= 


would be made available. 


- 


Comittees 
* consist mostly of busy men and. women, and. head-masters. and-. 


*-chief concern “is: to ‘look :after the children of school-age, not those 
- who. have left school.. -It-is not then surprising.that. many committees 
have been reluctant to take on further responsibilities. 
places, perhaps in. the. majority, the young people. have ‘had. friends 
who. have. not. let. the matter rest and who have seen that the Youth: 
Councils. have come existence and got to work. In one. small 

-} - industrial town in the North the Education Committee -handed the 
whole business over to the ministers-of the churches; they-were to 
- form-the Youth council. This ‘has enabled churches there to 
~make - considerable. extension improvement in their own classes 
for: people, ‘but it has not been the of council to 
not ‘in: or- hostile to. the Ina om city 
near-by, a° Youth council was formed with: representatives from the 
humerous rambling clubs, sports clubs, church’ groups of the place. 


help-for itself: Then’ the left-wing members. spent much’ ‘time in 


==  gttacking ‘the churches~ “But after about four* months: of ‘weekly 


meetings, these- militant athesists’ were inviting Christian ministers 
to address their ‘societies on the teachng of Christ, and nearly all 
the groups. were seriously planning new activities, service groups, 
evening classes that would interest Letom workers that none of them 


J 


[December 


the feeling that’ it is not quite right don’t know who helped 


7 certain proportion of their budget for the promotion of youth activities. 


£5 any district that had a hopeful scheme for’ their use, local leaders: ; | 


Money that . 


Their 


‘But in many. 


ae _ At first each organisation seemed: anxious: only;to secure money and 3 


work (churches, “Y.M-C.A., Y.W.C.A., Boy. Scouts, Girl Guides, ‘Sports. - 
élabs' etc to: help’ them in ‘their present “work, but especially ‘to: 
try to reach those 60 or 80 percent so far outside all organised groups: — 
This’ ‘could: ‘be ‘done’ by extending. old organisations ‘and by. forming | 
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-isaid, “Here we are in the middle of the war. What can-you. do? 


evenings a week. Others helped to dig in the gardens. They” 
ganised a dance and weekly discussions for themselves.. Soon other 
similar groups sprang up in the villages round; some are fattening ~ 4 4 


Bre away ‘on service,’ or-‘already desperately busy, SO. they’ ‘cannot 


to return to my own little town. found that many» of. 
he lads had nothing to do in the evenings, and that. they: would = * “ge 


meeting place available. - I found other older men who were conéerned: _ c 


“SERVICE GROUPS. 


| These “service have been the of the | 
whole movement so far. -.I don’t know where they first started, pro- = ~ 
bably in a number of places quite independently. _They. have been " ae 
remarkably successful.in one of the southern counties:.- ‘In: a: Jarge 
village, a lady called together a number of the boys and girls and — 


What do you want to ? Make up your: own minds... do any-- 
hing I can to help you.” Then she felt them alone. They. talked se fe 
or a long time and finally formed a society to help their own village. “ee 
hey began by arranging to collect useful waste from the’ houses ~ ee 
f the housewives would help them by keeping the different ‘kinds — 
eparate, paper, bits of food for pigs and hens, tins and bits of iron, aa 
ones: what they gathered was then sold; so they had money to 4% =? 
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xtend their work. Then they offered to send one or two members eek: Soe 
o take care of the children for hardworked mothers on oné‘or' ‘two. sie aes 


p their own pigs with the scraps they collect, they have glee. clubs; - 
ramatic societies, classes, sports clubs.-. Some are. closely: connected 
ith the village churches, some not at all. and girls have 
‘Wherein has their‘ success lain? As far as I can ‘learn ‘in® 
uch factors as these: 1: The boys ‘and- girls have- organised and? Eacaeets 
in the groups themselves: The usual leaders: of village ‘activities 


or ‘interfere. 2. members ‘are much: of ani’ 


hey have gone forees’ ‘their older. havé-indsl 
one to’ work on farms-or in the factories.°3° ‘have.dcni 
hat they were doing work of ‘real value for their village ‘andtountry:: 
~The: sense of. danger. and urgency. has up. severyone;: 


y. began. these-groups, they have: a ‘wise leadetof vision-and~ 


like to have a club. The chief difficulty was that there was no — 


We read of what was: being done elsewhere, We found that -there 
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little villages round there were small groups of young people, some- 
times only four or five of them, who wanted to belong to a larger 
organisation _ that would give them more scope for games and dis- 
-s, cussion and classes. Obviously we needed a Youth Council that could 
Beas” plan for®.the--whole district, and justify us:in asking the military 


to get’ that- ; Youth: ‘Council started. “90-08 
Tint, 


. . % 


4 ¢ f 


Sick 


not work together there. ‘The Education Committee’ was not 
"interested. ‘But. we found “enough men. and- women ‘who ‘were in- 


ge 
: at 


“with” other, duties, nearly-all. were keen Christians. 
“So we met. and made plans and then asked the. Education. committee 
to let, us. -be the Youth Council for the town. as a sub-committee to 
eee, promising that it would mean almost. no extra. work for them. 
~ We secured a building quite easily when we explained to sympathetic 
.. authorities what we wanted. While we were still clearing the ground, 
_a.trainmg school for club leaders. was held in the next county and 
“fo. this we sent. two girls and a boy from. our town; they. had a 
“great time and came back -full of what was being done in other 
places. . At last we were ready. We invited “all of between 16 and 
25. to come to a meeting i in the Town Hall. ..The speakers were girls 
and boys. from service groups in towns and counties nearby, and 
. the two girls and boy who had been at the training school. We told 
_ them the club building was at their disposal and they could do what 
they. wanted. with it; and. then we told them that any who wanted 
could come along to the club next day and decide what to do. Well, 


-I don’t know what has happened. But I saw young people’s clubs 
~ working elsewhere - I don’t see wae? our club should not be working 


git 
The training to which I was one of many. that 
~ have been organised in different parts of the country by progressive 
‘education authorities. They have usually lasted five days or a week. 
The idea behind them has been that since there are very few of 
the normal physical directors, club leaders, Y.M.C.A. secretaries who 
are-not in the army or occupied in war work, the young people must 


«, 


+7 
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and discussions on organising and leading all kinds of activities, and 


and show the place of Christianity in individual and group life. 


was yet need a girls club. Then we that in the 


tos give ‘up 2. building. suitable for club lt was ‘not 


‘Unfortunately the official of ‘de different 


terested ; “they, heed I say, | vinose_ _ who were already most 


next day—I left for China and I haven’t had any letters since, so | 


provide their own leadership. At the schools, there have been lectures 


exchange of experience; the churches have been asked to send speakers - 
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make the best club leaders. _ 
year ago the Royal Air Yores a new for 4 
boys, the Air Training Corps. It is designed to train boys for. 
branches of the R.A.F., and is of course enormously popular just’ now | pea 

_ |when every boy dreams of himself as an air pilot. While the training © ei 2 
is mostly military and technical (“mathematics in uniform” they call . 4: = 
it), there are some cultural elements in certain branches. The army ©. = ¢ 
and navy have their youth organisations too. ‘But still the older © 4 3 
clubs and church organisations and associations carry « on with only a Me 


war. ends. Undoubtedly conditions are very favourable just now— 


_ jadventure, life may be hard- or tragic but it is not dull or boring, 


land useful service, they want to be treated as responsible. men ‘and. 


inside the churches the fellowship that ested want, and the way. of 
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“Those attending havé come from rich families and ‘poor, and on the - 


whole those from artisan homes seem to have profited most and to 


Many aiek fear that all this interest in youth and the re- 
sponse it has won from the boys and girls will fade away. when the | Sea Py: 


the young people find that everywhere they are needed, their help -~ = a 
welcomed, there is danger and sacrifice to answer their longing for : Ber 


< 
$ 
a 
Be 


in 


in their own groups’ they must take the lead themselves for there ~ | 
Es no one else to take it.. When the war ends and conditions alter, 


ow many of these new organisations - will. survive? Some “will - 
ertainly the military youth corps will naturally be: 


simply that youth groups want to run their own’ affairs and 

their own discoveries and mistakes; they respond to calls for ah - 4 
women; help and advice can be given only tactfully and when asked — 
for. I think that these ‘things will be remembered and thatthe: 
rooms, the gymnasiums; the playing fields, the discussion’ ‘groups’ will -* ; 
be more thronged with eager ‘boys and girls.” * And’ if’ the: church 
hold fast to the knowledge that the young people between 15 and* 35 
Tiave special needs, that they are no longer in ‘the Sunday’ ‘School, ° 
that they don’t want to feel themselves dominated by the older i mem-. Fi 

bers, that those who are 25 become 26, 27, 28, and that there. are = 
always new generations of young ones growing up—if the ‘churches 
remember these things and act on them, youth in Britain “will find 


‘Bervice for their Master. 
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SAE RELATION OF EXPERIENCE TO FAITH AND 


JN “evangelistic. work in China’ we certainly have to reckon with the 
| readiness ‘of. ‘Chinese. Christians to interpret quite ‘simple ex: 
periences as works of God, ‘of a direct and immediate kind, done on 

| fee net behalf ; ‘and also ‘with the ease with which they witness again 
“-and ‘again to | experiences... It’ may “well be ‘that this has. “to. be 

“reckoned: with Wherever “mind: has’ remained: untouched by ‘the 
Three quite ‘simple ‘examples will serve: what: is "meant. 
The first. is that of a man who was fleeing along ‘a road to escape 


escape he cross’ ‘a river, ‘but when he came to if he found that 

x: -the ‘ferrymen,’ being warned :of the bandits,-had fled with-‘their - 

doats:i His position seemed hopeless but: he. prayed to God, and 

: ils * -immediately there came round the bend of the river a boat containing 

-  -some Christians, who hailed him, took him ‘aboard, and brought 

7¢- -him to safety. ~The man knew that God. had stretched forth his 

at . hand to save him, The second case is that of an evangelist who 
ee had the sad misfortune. to have his house. ‘bombed and two of his - 

‘small sons killed. Some time later his wife: gave birth to twin boys. 
Not only the man and his wife, but a considerable circle of folk,. 

- witnessed to this as a special work of God’s grace. The third case _ 
is that of an old man of seventy who was impressed for coolie labour. —~ 
‘The small group of Christians who knew him, instead of pursuing 
the more usual course of providing a substitute or a money payment 
‘in order to secure his release, met and prayed for him. Ina short 
‘time the man returned home. The group who prayed were much 

‘moved at this | sign of God’s grace. | 

(cat, It should be said at once that no is in this brief 

~. mote to discuss the objective valitity of that to which people in this . 

~~ ,way bear witness. That is another matter altogther.. What we are 
_.-here concerned with is to enquire into what is the proper way, from 

F pastoral ‘point: of view, to deal with these people and their ex- 

‘periences. ~ How can their experience be made to bear the fruit which 

God intended it to bear? ‘This is the question. to which we hope 

‘finally to make some sort of answer. This being so, it is sufficient 

for our purpose; that the experience, with its ‘interpretation, is an 

‘jtem in the spiritual history of the person concerned. It must be 

‘insisted that the interpretation is not something severable from the 

experience. It is an integral part of it. It is the moment of enlighten- 
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| ‘reality, and in which it knows that it has met and had to do with = 3 ea 
its God. This is not to say that the interpretation cannot afterwards 3. ee 


lcourse: would be to run the danger of creating serious disharmony 


jand self-aggrandisement to which such a proceeding lays- the soul 
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: ment which, from. the. spiritual point of view, contains the .worth 
of -the experience. . k, is the moment in which. the soul touches 


be encouraged ‘and helped to become articulate, but it'cannot be man- __ 
‘produced. If it is not God-given it can never have reality. Unless 
‘the soul really did have the moment of contact with Teality and was: 


aware of it as such, no matter how dimly, no amount of telling and ~~~ 
persuading can make up the’ deficiency. ‘Indeed’ to follow such a -- 


and hypocrisy. But this again is another matter. “We are concerned 
with the soul which is sure that it has had a experience’ and takes ) 
opportunity to testify to it. 


No doubt we have sometimes ‘to do ‘with ‘what is no more than a 
superficial piety of speech. It is not always easy to know when this 
is so. ‘The-oft repeated “Thanks be to God’s grace”, or “Thank. the 
ord” are to some of us highly suspect. Where it is no more than | 
such. superficial piety of speech it ought, in the interests of. “the Feayee 
piritual welfare of the Church, to be discouraged. But. where it is oe 
ore than a form of speech, where the words are used. with. some 
ppreciation of the seriousness of their meaning, where ‘indeed we -~ 
re persuaded of the sincerity of the person concerned, we have some- 
hing which involves very important consequences for evangelism 
nd evangelistic method. It lays upon us the necessity seacsie entry: 
nto the relation of experience to faith. ... 


Let-us suppose a-simple case. -We have to do with a. who” 
stifies to God’s goodness in saving him from: some special: danger . 3 4s 
r loss that threatened him. If the-testimony: is ‘sincere,: it méaiis = 
hat he believes God-‘went out of his way’ to help him.*- 
his there ‘is no question but that he should- bear: witness*to 

ut. what is to bé the attitude of the Church, in the person“of: 3 its — 


members, and. more: ‘particularly in the ‘person: of: its*pastors “to 
hom in a special: way belongs: the ‘cure of souls’; to the’ ‘man, “his .- 
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What we > have to say first of this attitude may ‘sound segative 
jn character, but it is to prepare the way for a positive procedure. © 
In the first place, then, we ought to discourage the much-repetition — SS 
of this kind of testimony. Theré are great perils of self-deception ~~ Ae 


open. This is because it focusses the attention on an experience iS. I : 
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subsequently given, the self still of necessity bulks large. Though | 
in the witness the emphasis is that GOD did what was done, he © 
did after all do it FOR ME.. There were other.men who were caught 
by the bandits, other men whose houses were destroyed, other men ; 
whose wives did not bear twin boys, other men who were killed. or 

- Injured. It was J whom: God- helped. J was chosen for privilege. 
peril does not need to be elaborated. 


There. is, however, a. “Second. and more reason 
Coa For ‘discouraging. the much-repetition of this kind of witness. It is 
! ha e that such practice tends to prevent the proper: ‘development of faith. 
Meme. It focusses attention upon experience whereas proper spiritual de- 
pe velopment requires that it be focussed upon ‘faith, The experience 
.~.is not given for-its own sake, it is given to beget faith. To dwell 
ood ‘overmuch on_the experience may well res ult in’ the faith being still- 
God ‘did in ‘fact draw near -to the man, if God did give 
Saeeee = ‘him this experience, it was not to save his money or his house, not 
to pluck him out of the hands of bandits, not. even to save his life. 
J aa - Something very much greater was involved, something of eternal 
‘consequence for the soul. We speak here from within the Christian 
“Faith. God drew near for no less purpose than to claim the man 
_ wholly for Christ and his Church. God never does draw near to a 
<... soul for any lesser reason. We must say here, because of what 
~ has been said above, that privilege is still. involved. It is still I to. 
“=i: § whom God has drawn near. It is, however, no longer a spiritually 
=» -- dangerous privilegé, because it is not now for safety, protection, © 
= material and physical well-being. I am chosen not for what the un- 
‘ redeemed soul would count advantage; I am chosen for service and 
suffering. Our main point, however, is to say that the experience 
only bears the fruit which God intended when, in and because of 
fj;..- it, the man is wholly captured for Christ and his Church. To put 
= -it another way, God’s end is only attained when the Faith of the 
Ss!’ Church becomes the man’s own faith. The duty and. privilege of | 
~~ those who are called to the pastoral care of souls is to help to birth 
“and maturity the faith for which God gave the experience. This 
_. in why one essential condition of good pastoral work can be described 
7s: as ‘living so close to people that one knows ee when God’s 
has struck for each individual soul’, 
! It may well be asked if we are not. in 
: that an experience of this kind may be the means of making the 
Faith of the Church in all its grandeur the personal faith of the 
‘person to whom the experience is given. As a matter of fact we 
are claiming much more than that. We are not merely claiming 
that the experience may do that, but that God intends it to do that, 
and gave it for that reason. We may well ask, Is this not to claim 
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: too much? It is certainly a far cry from the bandit pursued man 


who comes upon a timely boat and sees God’s hand in the — 


“AUTHORITY IN THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


This question: must be approached by a consideration ‘of ‘the 
principle of authority in the Christian Religion. We can only make ~ 
brief statement or two, and ‘strongly recommend the reading of 
. T. Forsyth’s book, “The Principle of Authority.” We quote’a 
entence or two of the many which ought to be quoted. ‘Speaking 
f the realities which create, saturate, and ‘sustain our communion ~ 
ith God, he says, “These realities emerge in the region of experience, 
nd unfold in its warmth. | They talk its language and have their’. 
cope in its occasions. But it is not their matter.” Again, speaking - 


#. of the danger which is incurred in carrying out the modern transfer 


of faith’s foundation from dogmatic inspiration to current experience, 
he says, “What matters is the change from external authority to 


_ mone. For the autonomy and finality of mere experience is an end. 
to all authority. A real authority, we have seen, is indeed within” : 
perience, but the authority of experience, it is an authority i 4 


perience, it is an authority experienced.” Yet again, speaking of 
he certitude of faith, “We have not two certitudes about these — 
upreme matters, produced by authority and experience, but’ one, 
roduced by authority in experience; not a certitude produced by — 
uthority and then corroborated by experience, but one produced BY: 3 


erienced but it is not the. experience.”’ . It. should be said. t 
orsyth is speaking here: of what is: ‘strictly’ called: ‘evangelical’ ‘€x 


“How does this affect: the pastoral work we have ‘under. discussi ‘iG on? 
In this way. That if the experience were the authority there’ could: 
never be any warrant for our going so much as a step ‘beyond ‘the... 
experience. My experience of being saved from bandits, with the 
conviction that it was God’s doing, “could only warrant my believing» 


bandits. It could not warrant my saying a word more. Experience, 
however, is not the authority; it is only the seat of authority. I 


_ ean. therefore step out from the experience and make the Faith of 
the Church my own. It has authority for me in virtue of the 


urse subj ective to us.” Real euthority: is.a thing ‘which 


rience, but what: he’ says in.-these quotations holds for, ex: 
perience too, so long as it is: experience in which. the: soul: ‘touches. 3 


eality, and is conscious, however dimly, that it, does 
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and proclaiming that God on such and such a date saved me from - “Fa ; 
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authority given in | the experience. 
lieves that God touched his life at a certain. point ‘to help him—he 
__ bears witness to this—but the God who touched his lite was not 
- just-.vague divinity, he is the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
' Christ, whose nature and purposes are set: forth, as_well as man 


- this lies’ within the: “experience. 


‘was ‘given, in the experience. 


witnesses to his _experience..— 
Ste. do. “for him hens that. We have : a definite duty” to perform. . "We 
have to say quite clearly ‘who it is that has ‘broken in upon his life, 
~‘and why he has done so. We have to say, if we may put 
be a | direct speech, “This experience is indeed God himself come into your 
Poe Mite. It is the kind of experience which has been given to men and 
ae ‘women ‘of the Church down the ages. God the Father of our Lord 
Eres J esus Christ has laid his hand =e you to claim you wholly, to draw 


ay ligt 


mek gt he So ‘et ago cceatia in Christ, that you may ‘make its Faith your 
| ‘faith, i its service your life’s joy. ‘In this experience a moment of 
“decision has come to you. You must at this point reach out and 
* take all that God is seeking to put. into your hands, and yield to 
‘all that he is claiming of you. All this is involved in that to which 
"you. bear witness.” In such a way we may help to bring to birth 
“and maturity the faith -_ authority of which is given in the ex- 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONTENT. OF THE FAITH 


“We have spoken of the person making the Faith of the Church 
| ohis own. This is not to suppose that the person can in a moment 
- enter into the full content of the Faith. But it does mean that its 
authority is established, and that it is accepted because of the im- 


of. whether this or that is to be believed, it is a matter of a gradually 
“deepening understanding of the content of the Faith. pee 

"It may be that in what we have said above we can see the 
‘possibility of some synthesis of the evangelical and catholic stand- 
points. . The evangelical is undoubtedly right in insisting on the 
-indispensability of immediate personal experience of God, but this 
experience is not an end in itself. The catholic is right in insisting 


[December | 


has been able to set them forth, in the Creeds, who is enshrined | 
an the Faith of the Church... "Moreover God touched. his life.to. Claim 
and. to assert. his authority over it.:: : ‘This is. the fact of the: matter. 
soul, may. therefore move 
“out. from the experience into the Faith, may submit to the antherity. 


“Let ‘us. suppose ourselves dealing’ directly. with | “man... He 
We with: “but in the name 


We have to say, if we may put it in 


‘How is ‘this?. Al man really be- 


? 


--mediate contact of God with the soul, which is the essence of the 
_ experience. Its authority. being established, it is no longer a question 
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_ authority for the individual soul save as the authority is established 


| Gifford Lectures (The Nature and Destiny of Man, Vol. 1, page 127) 
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on the paramount importance of the Faith, but it can never have 


in some immediate experience of God. Reinhold Niebuhr in his recent | i 7 


‘has a-paragraph which does justice to both these points of view, and eB ‘ 
“which, moreover, supports our main argument.” He says, “The + 


4 


fashion, the experience of a reality beyod themselves, they are able 
to entertain the more precise revelations of the character and purpose — 
of God as they come to them i in the most ba sar experiences ha es 


4 
pt 


revelation of God to man is always a twofold one, a personal-individual. a at = 
revelation , and a revelation in the context of social-historical ex- | : 4 ae 
‘perience. Without the public and ‘historical revelaticn the private 
experience of God would remain poorly defined and subject to caprice. 
Without the private revelation of God, the public and historical 
revelation would not gain credence. | Since all’men have, in some ~ =i. ars 


| prophetic history.” 
But ‘to conclude. The New contains a very 
illustration of what we have been trying to say. It is the healing of - > 77-4 
he blind man recorded in the ninth chapter of the Gospel according {4 


o John. It is surely mistaken to praise the man for his witness <. :J3 
i“‘One thing I know that whereas I was blind now I see.”. There is 2 
ot an atom of faith in it. It is the timid cry of a niggardly soul ~* ,°°42 
which, having a great experience, does not venture a step beyond £ +) au 
it into an affirmation of faith. It is true that in the subsequent. «7342 
controversy he does move out a little way.. He does go so far as a8 
to witness. that this that has happened to him is of God. “If this = 49% 
man were not of God he could do nothing.”, But he was still in “2s 
great. need of: pastoral care and help if the experience were to bear 47 / 
the fruit which it ought to bear. He is fortunate that he réceived #2) = 
it from the Great Pastor of Souls. Jesus meets him at once’ witha’ 
demand for faith.” “Dost thou believe on’ the. Son of ‘God The 
‘man because of his experience longs to believe, but he does ‘not know a Bh 
what to ready to move out beyond the experience to 
an affirmation of.faith, but he-does not know, what to “Who 
is he, Lord, that I ‘may believe on hint?” Jesus:.saith unto. him, 
“Thou hast. both seen him, and he that speaketh with thee. And ai 
he Lord, I believe. And he worshipped him.” 
go on saying, “One thing I know that T was 
blind now I see”? or “I know that God saved me from such and.such — ie 
a disaster”, or “I know that God intervened to help me”’—if people © 
go on saying this kind of thing and get no further, it is a severe 
condemnation of our pastoral work.. They ought to be saying “Lord, 


I believe” to the whole Faith of the Church; they —_ to be nmsaee 


‘ping God and knowing him whom they worship. 
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_INREMEMBRANCE 
“THE REVEREND A. E. OWEN 


Great distress haz been caused among ‘his wide of friends 
gy Pesan A China by the untimely death of the Rev. A. E. Owen. of the 
United Church of Canada West China Mission at Chungking. Mr. Owen 


jmp teat in 1904. ‘While still a child he lost his” parents and was left 
-in the care of relatives. At the age of 16 he emigrated to Canada with 
a group of similar lads. where hé settled in the Province cf Ontario, 
.~- gworking on Canadian farms and commencing his Matriculation work at 
night schools. This story of his early youth with its struggies to 
‘obtain an education reveals perseverance and manly independence of 
spirit. But even then his charm captivated people as it did the mistress | 
of one of those early farms who continued to write to him until his" 
— signing herself “Mother.” | 
Ls -In 1925 he entered the Toronto Bible College where he remained 
“ itor three years preparing -himself for University entrance and incidental- 
ly for the missionary career he was to adopt later. At the time of 
_ graduation he had won so high a regard in the minds of the faculty. 
 ~» ‘that they selected him out of three hundred students to be the recipient 
‘of: the generosity of a well-known layman of Toronto, Mr. Moffat, who 
wished to assist some worthy man through University as a me emorial to 
his son who had been killed under tragic circumstances. 


# 


| ee | ‘Fred thus entered McGill University and studied in the Arts and 


a Divinity courses from which he was graduated in 1935. During his 
+:  wniversity career his gifts and talents were revealed by the work he 
~~ took up to assist himself financially and by the activities he entered 
into with his fellow-students. These ranged from working behind coun- 
Ee. ters in. department stores to colouring photographs, from spending a. 


ft -summer in the building trade to holding an audience spell-bound for 


_,@ whole evening’s performance as a coloured comedian, from broadcasting 
‘songs and banjo music over the National hook-up to sketching land- 
scapes for recreation. His sports -included tennis, swimming, golf, foot- 
‘bal] and fishing. Through it all, and known to his many China friends. 


“pan his passionate hobby of photography. His home has many evidences 


-_ of his artistic appreciation of photographic composition and of his 


g er ability. technically in the photographs of Chinese temples and people 


landscapes such as Omei Mount. 

“Mr. Owen was ordained into the ministry of ‘the Christian Church 
‘Dy the United Church of Canada after his graduation in 1935 and was 
simultaneously inducted as a -missionary of that Church to the West 
China Mission in Szechuan. It had been Mr. Owen’s wish and that of 
his bride-elect, Miss Mary Vickers. whom he had met in the Toronto. 
Bible College in 1925, to volunteer for mission service in Africa. At 
the request of the Mission Board, however, they consented: fo petition 
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ad 


so was accidentally drowned while crossing the Yangtse fn a sampan befcre 

«- the morning mists had entirely cleared on September 27th. His body 
ee ‘Was recovered nine days later and laid to rest A — Missioa Compound: 
4 - on the South Bank on October 7th. 

Eis -»x.. A Memorial] Service was held.on October 5th j in “the Methodist Church. 
PSE in Chungking City which was attended by several hundred Chinese and _ 
foreign friends~ of the ‘deceased. -Representatives*of most of ‘the or- 
‘ganizations with: which Mr.’ Owen-had been.-associated spoke in. the 
Sd == highest terms of the. deceased, stressing his gifts for friendship and 
4°. leadership, his unusual’ talents and abilities,~his ‘qualities of ‘sincerity 

‘and sympathy and pwidexinderstanding that. had. men 
Mr, Owen, or Fred as he was generally “was born in 
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for appointment to China. Out of ten applications that year, theirs was. 

fone the one successful application. They left Canada in December 1935. ‘and 
dg ° arrived in Language School in Chengtu two months later. | Mr...and 
‘ie Mrs. Owen were stationed in Fowling on the River below Chungking for. 
an - the first two years of their active service after leaving Language School, © 
ire coming to Chungking in the spring of 1939 where he became the. =. 
dy missionary in charge of evangelistic work for the Mission which ¢o- se 
nd _ |operates with the Church of Christ in China in this Province. During © -23 = 
|these last two and a-half years, the most difficult in the history of 
a, . |Chungking because of the war and the bombings, Mr. Owen successfully ~ Si oes 
nd... |carried out a mission of goodwill and service to every part of the |. wae 
ghee community. His passing leaves a great gap in the rank of the mis- > ee Se 
a 8 isionary. workers of this City as well as.a great loss to its many as- 9 = “we 
nd... |8ociations with which he was connected such as. the Rotary Club, 
ty |the Sino-British Cultural Association, the Masonic Lodge, the: Y’s Men’s; = 

|Club, the Missionary Society of Chungking,’ the National Christian+ 
eee Council, the Church of Christ in China and the West China Mission of 3 5 
| United Church of Canada. ab. 
= | Before sailing for China, Mr. Owen was married to Miss Vickers eee — 
"who likewise had been born in England and had come to Canada in 
... her youth with her parents. At the time of her marriage Mrs. Owen: 
was acting as the superintendent of private nursing home, having: 
| shortly before completed her work for the registere nursing certificate 
of the Canadian Nursing Association. Two children were born to them 
China, Bryce Vickers and Glenn Edward, two and-four years re- <4 
88s | spectively. Mrs. Owens’ many friends at this time express again their. “#14 
wt very deep sympathy with her tragic loss and pray ‘that comfort.and *%4 

d §consolation be granted to her’ and the two as. return’ ‘to 
The appeal: by’ Mr. ‘Thomson at the ‘end of his ‘useful ‘articles “Towar 
Reunion” should not govunheeded. There are, however, two. points whith -. 
I think should be noted;in connection with. any further. proposals. looking 
_1.° It seems to me-that any meeting: of individuals: “connected. with: 
the different Churches is almost useless unless they. have thers churches 
The. signatories of. the Peitaiho statement are acting i in an individual 
eg capacity. What about the Churches with which they are connected_in: eee pale 
oe China and abroad? “It-would be a waste of time for discussions of Church. ge Bear 1 
Union to take place between individuals unless the individuals are. 
| appointed by their Churches, and have behind: them action, by: their 
h 2. I think it hag been clearly shown that the. ‘main. issue ‘now, Seen 
‘dividing the Churches ‘is not theology or organization, but-.question of 
: f the ministry and sacraments: It is the sacramental versus the evangelical” r rad 

issue. 

Neither of the plans for union quoted. by Mr. Thomean. really. gets 
_ down to this issue. I believe it is this issue more than any other which  ~ 
ee preventing both schemes from being implemented. If this is s0, then . 
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would it not be better to immediate efforts on union 
-. among the non-Episcopal bodies? It has been shown im China-and else- 
where that churches of the Presbyterian, Congregational and Methodist 
orders” can unite, and there is good reason to believe ‘that the scope oot 
_ such union “could be extended. 
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-3000 ‘Scrirr ‘College’ OF: ‘Chinest “Studies, $10.00. 
recent addition to. the library~ of handbooks for: the study of: the: 
Chinese language ‘is “THE. 3000 SCRIPT DICTIONARY,” compiled by 
. Chin: Hsien-tséng and George and Sponsored the local’ 
As the title indicates and as in ‘the’ introduction. ‘this. work: 
Jeng ‘intended as a simple guide to those who wish to- discover the evolution 
oa of, ‘the. Chinese characters and ‘their common use-” It deals with several: 
~ forms of three thousand characters in current common use, the 
~~ Introduction gives a short historical sketch’ regarding these. forms, as 
*. Say well. -as ‘certain earlier forms of the Chinese character and its evolution.” 
“ <?2The 3000 characters are given in six different forms. as follows :— 
hstao-chuan,“-or lesser seal; li-shu, or Official style;- Kai-shu, or model 


— form as used for original block printing. 
(= In addition, many characters are given in one or more of six’ 
| a3 Sameee of variant forms, recognized but not considered to be standard. 
. .. To. these six variants there might have been added the “kui” form of 


e: <a the character enters into the name of an emperor and is therefore 
“ta 00.” 

Although the so-called “seal” characters are generally used for 
official and private seals, other recognized forms are.also so employed,. 
and some of them are of a fanciful design. The “Shéng-ching fu” is 
printed in 32 different forms of the Chinese character, as wel] as in 
*’ $2 like forms for the Manchu script; many of these are very fanciful. 
-.. but are authcrized forms and differentiated hy recognized names. a. 

~ many other fanciful forms may be seen in the “Po ti Ch’ien tz wén.” . 
= In addition to giving the several forms of the characters. other. 
columns vive the English transliteration (Wade system) with tone, and 
the seund by Peking initia] and final, using the modern Chinese phonetic 
--. Jetters.-as well as a ore or two-word English definition for ready’ 
identification of a character by the student. | 
The segjuential arrangement of the characters is ac- 


sibly because the “College of Chinese Studies” stressses more varticularly 


characters it would seem that an arrangement by radicals or number 


when they bring-out a second edition, 


- style; hstng-shu, or cursive style; ts’ao-shu, or style; and the 


certain characters, used as a substitute for the correct standard form - 


cording to the English transliteration. It is presumed that the avthors - 
chose this. arrangement because it is that of Fenn’s “5000 Dictionary’. . 
and the present dictionary is in a wav a companion work, and also pos- | 


the spoken Janguage in its courses of study. However, as the declared 
object of this dictionary is to impart knowledge of the form of the 


of strokes might well have been employed, and failing this an index so 
arranged inelnded. Either would have facilitated use by those not familiar | 
with the Peking dialect and Wade system of transliteration. and it 
is suggested that the authors might give consideration to this pene. : 
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may be, the work of evangelism must go on. é 
Wilderness Shall Blossom” gave delightful pictures of.the work amongst. : 


\of the Chinese language for furnishing them with such a useful and 


4941] -- Our: Book Table 671 


The compilers of this dictionary deserve the gratitude of ali students - 


handy compendium to assist them in their task. Peking, ‘China, nonrpard: | 
18th, 1941, I. V. ‘Gillis, 


stare 


FRUITFUL IN AFFLICTION. The Story of ‘lie’ Cd. M. in, 1940, China Inland. 


+3 


-Once again the beautifully produced report of this Missic 


rather a charming way such facts as that there are 1,300 C.1.M. mis- 
sionaries jn China and that last. year there, were as many as. 9,318. . 
baptisms.. which with one exception is the highest yearly total the. 
Mission has ever recorded. Such-a multitude of baptisms brought new 


ideas of harvests and soils. I felt that here were accounts that would. 
serve as a tonic during extremely black moods. A chapter on “Barren 
Soil” in which the writer unhesitatingly faced some of the problems in. 
China, was of great. value. 


“wise and appreciative member of: the human race.: ht 


-boom davs and during the’ city’s ordea] of fire. 


‘visited the: 


however discouraging, however problematical different patches of ground 
The chapter on “The | 


the tribes-peovle and made good reading. In the article on -“The 
Husbandman Waiteth,” we met an absolutely different atmosphere as- 
here we came face to face with the great Moslem problem of China. 


tco hard for God—not even a Kansu or Sinkiang Moslem.” If. any. 
missionarv is downhearted, ts him borrow and read rg account. of. 
God’s work. W. H. He 
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DAWN WATCH IN CHENA, Joy Homer, Mifflin 1941, US$3.00., 


‘Numerous books have. been. “written in the. past. few. years which 
present a wealth of facts and figures abcut China and her war. Joy~- 
Hemer in Dawn Watch has succeeded admirably in a more difficult task— ces 


other parts of China‘a personal story of what goes on “behind the. lines;- 
where few’ can ftravel;: 
account of the throes. suffered by an old nation in the dawn ofits. new._ 


Cu 


Only a stcut heart and a” strong could: aval seen the 


She traveled into Free China “cross country” from Wenchow, went . 
through devastating air raids in. Kweilin, lived in Chungking: during _ 
She traveled -by truck, 

alternating at the wheel, along the almost impossible roads into the 

Nerth. where she and her companions were guests of the guerillas. ° 
Communists and their university in* caves ard discussed - 
with the leaders their” pi.i. sophv and their future plans. The occupied | 


areas along the coast and in the North were also visited and a stov 
“was made in J®nan “to give the necple there some of’ the facts about 


floods, and life under conditions seem'‘ngly impossible, 


China.” Miss Homer witnessed. births during air raids. deaths during 


She had to take- 


Mission, Newington Green, London, N. 16. 


has come to my desk and perusing it has been an inspiration. The intro- qe 
jduction at. once arrests. the attention by bringing to one’s notice - in, 


hope and as I read the different revorts which are woven around the | 


His conclusion is that: however. difficult. 


However. in spite of the difficulties, after reading this volume we laid .“<""3 
it:down in complete agreement: with the writer who wrote: “Nothing 


‘She 


be 


i” 


; 


in 


oe 


it presents to any. person anywhere a 


>? 


? 
dy 


‘that of portraying in words-the spirit of ‘the people. as: ‘they resist, carry: 
reconstruct. Her bock speaks eloquently to thcse in~America. 
are Jaboring on.behalf-of China relief; it tells foreieners: resident: in 


through such a variety of experiences, exhilarating and exhausting. ae ee 


+ 
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day of greatness. Miss Homer is a young American, but we are conscious». =? es 
as we read-her book, that:she writes not as an “Americans girl, but as’ 
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malaria, dysentery, scarlet fever. The numerous narrow escapes from 
death are accepted as part of her assignment. : 


discerning insight, discriminating humor. The people she meets come 


alive for us-on_ her pages: Dr. Robert Brown, the “Skipper” with whom 
she traveled; Teddy Tu, whom she heard in Chungking singing songs 


_ crippled coolieé Jang Jin in Chengchow. The cities themselves take on. 


© « 
j 


3 fife . We get. a better: understanding of the Chinese capacity to enjoy 


he 
Ay 


- ‘Committee for China Relief to observe that work and that without the 
"help of missionaries of long residence and great,‘experience, it would 


conditions and real people of every class. It is certainly true, too, that 
‘no average traveler, regardless of the facilities at his disposal, ‘could 


‘hoped that Miss Homer will revisit China at intervals not too infrequent 
and that she will give us-.successive pictures as the “dawn” brightens 
into the morning of the new day. | 

_.. The map inside the cover of the book is an ‘dndlebiinsable aid in 
visualizing the itinerary. 


eners and, if they leave, want to return. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION» 


PUBLIC HEALTH WORK DESPITE AIR-RAIDS 
The of Travelling the District 


as a district worker. There is new excitement all the time on the road 
and after being out a couple of months it is grand to cOme home and 
= get acquainted with the family that tends to expand in these days of 
Migration. I wish I coald take you along on One of my trips to our 
seven health centers that are strung along the road from Chungking to 
-Chengtu. -I carry only the most necessary personal things, such as 
bedding and wash basin and a bundle of clothes because I must carry 
enough medicines and supplies for the nurses since there is no adequate 
way of sending it. Busses are few so one must get up at day break 
and stand in line to buy a ticket and one must. watch out to get on 
- before every space in the truck is taken. I have learned how to enter 
the truck by stepping on the hub of the wheel] and jump over the side 
of the truck most gracefully and how to slide through the window if 
one is lucky enough to have a roof to protect from sun and rain. Then 
place your bedding roll as a seat and as politely as possible keep the 
other passengers from sitting on top of your medicine basket with 
ointments and bottles, I do not need to describe what happens if one 
does not succeed in keeping them off especially in hot weather.. Since 
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time out in. various the local recover ; 


Of all these experiences she writes with fine descriptive ‘power, : 


- composed by her own father: the girl in the Changsha hospital who 
= didn’t want to die but considered death as part-of her job; the smiling. 


4+ personality. We feel the never failing ingenuity, the quiet perseverance, 
the unprotesting endurance of the people: living in such trying circum-" 


If the feels that undue is ‘given to ‘the work 
> of. missionaries, Tet him recall that Miss Homer was sent by the Church 


~~ not have-been possible for her to see and learn-so much about actual 


have given us so human and vivid and stirring ‘a picture. It is to be 


' . This book is heartily recommended to any who wonder why it is s 
that those who have lived in China any length of time want to remain 


‘One has never a chance to grow dull or ‘worry about. pare ‘to do 


‘ 


several of our stations are not on the bus road, one gets off the truck - 
in the market town and changes into a huaggan, an arrangement of a 


seat tied between two bamboo poles carried on the shoulders of two men.. | 
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| Stay of the nation in thig war of resistance. 


| this way one can get over the narrow vaths that wind around the ~ « 
paddy-fields or over the mountains. On these trips one comes close =.» 
to nature and to the common people who till the soil and are the main "4 aa 


- It is difficult to believe in these peaceful surroundings: that not very 


+ 


_ {far off death and destruction from the air is a daily occurrence. People - ae 
are very friendly and ask about my honorable country. 
answer back that America is their best: friend. 
Health Work in Connection with the Evangelistic Team 


a 


When the Evangelistic Team calls for a meeting in a village one al a 


. jour nurses from the nearest center packs her medicine bag and goes aia 
along with the pastor and Bible woman. During the meetings lastingfrom 2% 

a week to ten days we set up a medical clinic and tteat patients forthe _~| @3% 
very common diseases of eyes and skin and: for intestinal parasites. omar ae. 
We also give demonstrations, health lectures, and sometimes put on ~— 2. 
health plays in the Christian Home campaign... It is much more emphatic 
to work with a group like this where the spiritual as well as the physical == ~~~ 
health is taught at the same time. If possible the nurse will: make 
follow-up visits to the village. We have also helped in lavleaders training = = feok 
institutes and at our Youth Conference this year. We feel that our | =}:3 

|members are more health conscious hope will £0... 
Seventeen schools have been visited our nurses ‘the 

past year. Most of them are our own primary schools but also some — “Sie oe 
government schools have asked for our help with physical examination ~~ is 
of students, teaching of hygiene, and vaccinations and 


3 


Obstetrical Service in Homes. 
One day I went with our doctor in “Yuin Chuan fe a pationt’s home =F | 
who had just given birth to a baby boy but the other twin had not =~ 
arrived yet. A seven year old daughter was with her. She was a = $42 
refugee from Shanghai so she had no-one to be with her, one daughter -~ ji 20am 
was studying in Shanghai and her husband was working far off in a . jeg 
government project. She turned to me as she looked around -in the .2 42% 
poorly furnished, dull room and said: “It is difficult to be a mother these —¥— 
days. My family is-scattered and I am not used to these conditions.” 
She would not consent to the doctor performing an operation to deliver 
the other twin hecause“her husband was not there so we watched with . 
her all night. The next morning we had an air raid alarm and planes ~~ 
flew right over head but the doctor stood by and at noon ‘the other gens 
boy was safely delivered and the doctor went home to eat and clean up. - 
One hour later they called the doctor back but by the time she got there © 
the patient had bled to death: A servant had allowed the patient to ~ 
get up and did not call us immediately. The doctor took the twin bovs a 
to her home and néighbor women who were nursing shared their milk 
-with the motherless ‘twins unti] the father came and made arrangement — 
for them. On another trip I went with one of our midwives to a patient's 
home at dusk. - The first signal for air raid alarm was on, so the midwife. = 
who has a few months old baby of her own, had her brought to the home =. 4 
in a little basket.. Just as the patient was about to be delivered the § .~ lon 


ty 


¥ ars , 


wiih 


urgent -alarm. sounded and the police came to tell us to blow out the 
light. We covered. the window with. cloth and kept right on with our - 
work by the licht of a little vegetable oi] lamp. a messenger came 
and summoned us to another. home where a patient was-in labor. It 
was now bright moonlight night and the urgent signal was out so we 


walked in the shade of the eaves to this patient bringing along in the 
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Our seven centers have in all about 8000. wht 
Ret halbeed: 21,000 treatments. -Our nurses have given first aid treatment 
‘ to people who have had accidents in the home or on the road. In Shing~ 
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basket the ‘midwife’s girl whom we. placed under a table in the court 


while we went to work. We heard the drone of the bombers and felt _ 
_ the ‘shaking of the house as the bombs fell. on the Chengtu air field. | 
The patient was not ready to be delivered yet so we went out to an 
= open field nearby and lay flat among some grave mounds while the 


bombers went by and we saw the flares which isa beautiful sight but 


awful when we know their significance. The midwife went back and’ 
stayed with the patient who was safely delivered the- next morning. ‘ T 
* could tell many stories like this which shows the- spirit of our, workers’ 
who.-have brought: sterile technique and: modern: medical -science:into 
remote. country ‘homes. and brought. 255 into. the: world during the, 


When ‘they have. attended and! the course’ 


give’ examination and them a. diploma. 


q 
. e 


We in with these babies we. ‘and. other. 
babies in the neighborhood through our Well Baby Clinics in five of 
our centers. The baby is weighed and measured and bathed by. the: 


mother’ at the clinic. Conferences are held with the -mothers 
advice: given concerning the babies’ food. :Undernourished and _ poor: 
children are given oe meal and the nurse will call in their: 


od 


lung Chang five Chinese planes were shot down in a raid and the pilots. 


_ were- given first aid treatment by our nurses for which we received a 
letter ‘of recognition from the government. Every station is prepared 


to-give first aid after air raids. In Yuin Chuan our doctor and one 
nurse -treated 200 victims and our ambulance from the - Chungking 


Methodist Hospital will bring. operating room force and instruments. to . 
treat major accidents. 
:.., The Provincia] Health Administration has shown great progress the | 
last two years. It has established forty-six. Health centers and nine 
“*.Health stations in the larger cities of Szechwan. We are moving our 
stations to the strictly rural churches where they have no opportunity 


= for this service and where we can help the pastors in building Christian 


homes. We cooperate with the Government Health work wherever there 
opportunity and the Administration has. promised: us" financial. 


according to ene of cases we have treated. : 


-. 


: Sinée the last bulletin was issued a new branch of the work tine 


: Gulstepes: It was begun by friends in Australia, who realising the great. 


need of the Jewish refugees in Shanghai, have sent clothing to the 
Friends Centre to be distributed among them. Already the Centre has 


received from them twenty three cases. In America, too, Friends and | 


the Church of the Brethren also realising this need, have cooperated 
and have set up Centres near the West Coast for collecting ‘and packing 
clothing, and we have already received several large cases from them: 


some of -our centers we have regular training classes for mothers.” 
‘Twenty to thirty ‘mothers: at one time and” we teach 
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dress-has enabled a refugee to find work, as some of-them ‘have. been 


i picturesque .pailous, but’ packed with ‘newcomers and’ ‘cars:-and trucks. 


‘which it is located. It is a Chinese house built around a small . court : : ; 


These cases range in size from an ordinary tea chest to one, over six 
feet high, pressure packed, and containing a quarter of a ton of clothing. 
|AN kinds of garments are sent for men, women and children, for both 
‘winter and summer wear, also. some tins of milk have been included ane . 


vas. 


We have nad to work out a definite system whereby the clothing cami a 

e distributed. Our first difficulty was to find godown. of warehouse ~ = 
pace in which to store the cases till we could unpack them; secondly - 
to find space in or near the Missions Building where we could keep .un- _ 
acked clothing and distribute it. This was temporarily, solved by the. -. 4 

nion. Church kindly allowing us to use'a room inthe Church Hall ua 

ear by for storing cases, and by our securing half a room in the Missions ...-j% 
uilding for distribution. This worked satisfactorily for a while but .-<: oe 


wet 
a 


Vet 


more ¢ases arrived we had to make another arrangement. We have 
ow secured sufficient space in a. godown near the Missions | Building 
here all the cases can be stored, unpacked, sorted and distributed. - 4 oe 


We have engaged two refugees as extra helpers for the work.- 
_ Most of the applicants for clothing are sent to us by the Jewish en ae 
ommittee, the Catholic Mission, and by other organisations doing ~~~» 
ewish Relief Work. Each applicant has to show us a letter of. recom- (2: 4¢> 


endation before he or she can receive any clothes. Sometimes-as many “<“~ ‘*s 
as 15 to 20 will come along in a morning, perhaps a mother with several “_.~ ge 
children, and it is quite a business dealing with their needs, hunting | <,) 3 
out suitable garments and trying them on. Now that we have more 
space and a~good set of shelves (made by one of the refugees) this BEL pe 
process is much quicker than it was. The people are most grateful for <==! 
receive and somtetinres ask if there is anything” they: can. do. 
in return. | | 

Many refugees arrived | in Shanghai with little or. no clothing than ote 
that which they’ are wearing. In several cases a new suit or a new ae con 


shamed to look for jobs in their ragged clothes. Clothing has been 
given to men and women and children of all ages;- numbers. of babies’ ~ 
ayettes have been given to mothers who have had no other: means:-of.. ade 
for their babies. - Centre, Shanghai, Bulletin 


unique . city is Kunming, with ancient ‘streets: 
of all descriptions. Among these newcomers’: four::thousand 
college ‘students and: hundreds of faculty members who. have‘ comé“with 
the. Associated Universities, Tsing Hua University,: Peking: University 

and: Nankai’ University, from the North.. In: the northeastern corner 


of. the city. where:they:live; young people in pairs pass to-and fro along 
the narrow primitive streets with bocks under their arms ‘and smiles’ on. i 
Two years ago Bishop R, Hall of Hongkong’ started the ‘Student 
Church by sending Rev. Gilbert Baker over from Canton and inviting oaks sa 


Dr-T. C. Chao-of Yenching University as visiting preacher and pastor. 
He was assisted by Mr. Wu Sheng-te and Miss Leatrice Huang. Dr. ji 
Chao gave the Church the poetic name of Wen Lin Tang. | “Temple. in - ~.: 4% 
the Forest. of Learning”, after the name of the street, Wen Lin Kai, ‘on oe 


usually fille? with sunshine and flowers. On one side is the chapel and 
‘eading-room and on the other sides lHiving-rooms and offices, After 


‘Dr. Chao’s departure, I was put in charge, with Mr. Baker. | 
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Imagine the small crowded with young perched 

- on stools, : listening to gramophone music. Every Saturday evening they 

- come for this simple entertainment... On Sunday mornings at 8.30 o’clock, 
a worship service is held, preceded by Holy Communion at 7. 30. An 
- English morning service is held on alternate Sundays. There-is a small | 

wested choir and Mrs, John Ma, wife of. the Tsing Hua ‘Professor 
ae Physical Education, is our faithful organist, --- 


“Last year’s bombings did much damage to the northwestern district 
2s zs ap “and we had to spend several thousand dollars to repair Wen Lin Tang, 
‘although some of the: window. glass has not yet. been replaced because © 
Bchace reece are-almost as expensive as sheets of silver and practically — 
“63 ‘unobtainable! A generous gift from the National -Council in America’ -* 
i <“ and. another from the Cathedral Parish of St. Mary and St. John, Manila, — 
_ has: given us timely help to meet the. emergency. We are putting in ~ 
Peal pews with. backs: and book-racks, in place of. she small 
stools.” ‘These are ‘being donated by local friends, | 


view of the constant bombings we ‘otpantsed a ‘first’ aid: corps. 
at bought pick-axes, shovels, axes, bedding, stretchers, drugs, etc. and. 
efter each raid, a small group of students under my personal charge, do 
what we can forthe victims. Our Wen Lin Tang Corps, although un- 
. official, ‘is fairly known among the police, SQ mt sometimes ne 
us and work under our direction. 


In spite of physical handicaps, we are carrying on merrily,. Sa tke. 
young people are so responsive and companionable. We need better 
_ jJighting for the reading-room and above al] more pane and periodicals. ae 
lewe-Letter, J uly, 1941.) | 


oe “This is an amalgamation of five diocesan middle schools including 
Boone and St. Hilda’s. In the autumn-of 1938 it was first moved to 
 Sododea and the following summer to Chennan, Yunnan, the present _ 
~ home; - Throughout the long trek and its attendant hardships, the faculty 
- members. and students showed the utmost loyalty and co-operation, thus | 
enabling the School to maintain its work and its standards in these 
difficult days. A summary of the year’s” activities” and achievements 


follows: 


3-2 L:- The School plant: ‘this siialots of several buildings outside the 
-Chennan city wall, housing the administration offices, class-rooms, | 
- dormitories for boys and for girls, school chapel, the primary school, | 
--§nfirmary and playgrounds. All the equipments have to be necessarily 
simple, but we have all’ that are essential for our work. The science 
_Jaboratory equipment has been left behind in Kwangsi on account of 
the difficulty of transportation, but this summer arrangements are being 
completed for it _to come up to Chennan, so that by next semester we 
8 be able to conduct our physics and chemistry classes properly. 


Faculty’ and enrolment: The schoo] has thirty-two faculty and 
stant members and 370 students. The ratio between boys and girls is — 
-2.-to 1. ' Local students have increased to sixty, a healthy sign, showing 

- that our work is taking root dn Yunnan soil. Our academic standards 
have ranked high above the average. 

-8. Religious life: We have about 150 ‘Christians in the school Ss 
‘eemabunity. Corporate religious life finds expression in Sunday morning — 
worship, with an average attendance of 100, and in daily evening prayer. 
"Phere are also voluntary associations among the students, such as the 
“Follow Christ” Club, the Missionary Service i among girls, the 
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and twenty-five confirmed during the year. 


beer almost: completely at a standstill. 


‘| commandeered for use by the military. Later, special passes were: to. 


Zi is situated; is: open and travel-‘unrestricted’ except for passes.-90" 


school, measuring 150 yards. 


‘a cordial] relationship exists with them. 
jing number of local students in our school. ' ou: eg 
‘joperation between our school and other in the city. un-Kwei 


Campaign.” 


i with guards al] along the way. 


1941) Present Situation 677 


‘“Ten-Members” ‘Teams among etc. persons were baptized 


‘4, Extra-curricula activities: The students have eae active in 3 ee 
| patriotic and social services; they raised $2500 for winter garments for = sis ig ; 
soldiers and $1200 toward the airplane fund. During the spring holidays,- 
students and teachers’ tcgether paved the village street leading 
There is also a school CO-OP, runs 
a goods store, a laundry and a barber shop. 
Community ‘relationship: When we first in we 
felt like outsiders and were so looked upon: by the local people. But ‘now 
This id evidenced by the: increas- 
There is also close co-+ 


"DIFFICULTIES OF ‘WORK IN ZANGZOK - 
| Since the first of July the work of the Church in his Station has 5454 
On that date large numbers of ~~ “xu 

Japanese and Chinese. troops moved into ‘the distr.ct on a “purification “Seas 
This is an effort to clear the whole district of all guerrillas, 
bandits and other opponents of the present regime: Martial Law was +3 
strictly enforced all over the district, no travel whatever being permitted: — “4 ae 
Many miles of bamboo fencing was ‘put up all through the country side : 4 = een 
All roads, canal and path intersections 

were blocked and guarded. It was even ‘difficult to get in and out of. 
the city gates. No mail came in /or went out. for the first two weeks. 
A very thorough-going process, however disagreeable and inconvenient — 
it was to the people.:. Almost all of the large homes in the city-were 


TE 


be obtained but with’a good deal of difficulty and confusion. It is 
interesting to note that a petty graft developed in this connection. that _ 
finally led to the magistrate himself. As a result the ‘magistrate. was - 
arrested and dismissed. 


At the present: time. the whole east country, where our E 


Most. of the south: country (tis also opened. up. have a large number 
of families in that section and our work is going on fairly well. there, 
But the whole of the west country with our out-stations of Ku San, Dong. ae 
Jaw: and the So Long: District are still. under martial law, -no-.travel™ 
permitted. But there are rumors. that the district will: be. opened -sooni 
. Our plans: for the.-regular fall Short Term: Schools -had be=. 
‘abandoned. -But.it.is;hoped that later something. along that. line. can 
be. done. in’ the ‘country. We have tried that - before, but, results<are f 
never the same as holding a proper school ‘in. the city. with the people 
coming ‘and staying,right through the ten days. - However, half a loaf 
is better than none, even though not so much is gained with twice. the oF f 4 ee 
effort. Thesé schools are most important, for they are the only means » a ie 
we have of doing any rea] teaching and nurture our 
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"WEST CHINA SPEAKS 


5 the big: story of the year is the Christian Fellowsh: p. Diving 
the fall some girls teld me that they were laughed at for being Christians, 


_ Now one of the girls who laughed is joining the church, What a story 
‘es in patween! 
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678 The Recorder | {December 


Conference gave us a fine new Sun, Before Con. 


Siceuab was over, plans were under way for a Retreat tor Christian: girls 
and teachers to pe heid the second week of the term. From Saturaay' - 
_ atternoon to Sunday evening, about thirty-five girls and teachers shared 


‘meals and table fun, Bible ciasses and games, aiscussions and devotions, 
closing with 2: candlelight consecration service. . During tne. Retreat 


the Christian Fellowship was initiated, and. later. organized with three | 
departments... The Devvtional Department has..sponsored the Prayer 
* Group, which has continued with growing interest, more than twenty 
<> girls often - ‘coming (three times a week):*. for their: short Bible reading | 
~ ‘and prayer. They have also taken charge of .the’ worship in. the church 2 
about. twice a They also gave a Play, “His 
The Department of Community Service varrauged: for a survey. “ot 
r the neighbornocd, in which about one hundred calls were made, showing ~ 
the girls how their neighbors live and the problems they face. from this. - 
survey have.come::.(1) a group of girls goingcweekly to lead.a crowd 
of ‘children in playing games; (2) calls on a poor.crippled woman near 

by; (3). a fund of. several hundred dollars to: be loaned to help ‘poor 


ee families start small businesses, such as candy stands; (4) a plan to. help 
>... the neighbors get a well cleaned out so they will not have to carry 


pace et water such a distance; and (5) openings for.mass education classes in 


the fall. Best of all has been the girls’ joy in it all. They ‘have also 


oes _ given several programs in the four homes ‘meetings held weekly in the 
_» © city, once on children’s games, once giving a little play on Caildren’s 
oa saa Ry: and preparing a health play for the final meeting. 


. And what is the result? About thirty girls have joined the church, | 


‘and there is new interest in Bible classes and Christian activities. Best 
-- of all-the Christian girls know they are Christian, are proud of it, and. 
- I wish you could see their glowing faces. ‘Teachers bear testimony that. 


girls overcoming selfishness and bad temper in. their daily — (The 


SPOTS OF ‘THE NORTH CHINA CON FERENCE 
. OF-THE METHODIST CHURCH: 


“The China Conference of the Methodist Church, ‘the 
Lsattendhi of Bishop Z.. T. Kaung was held at the Asbury Church in 
Peking, China, from August 27 to September 1, 1941. There were about 


two hundred delegates in attendance representing arf enroties Christian | 
Community of 25,000 organized into 150 churches. _. 


>.< This was the third Conference of the united Methodist Church and - 


the forty-eighth Annual Meeting of the workers in the seventy-two years 


me of the history of the North China Mission of the American Methodism. 


-- The most cutstanding feature of this Conference was the leadership 


of our new Bishop Z. T, Kaung who has come to us from the pastorate 


of ‘the Moore Memorial Church in Shanghai.’ Democratic and_ efficient, 
é<ourteous and firm, with a sense of humour and perspective and a feeling : 
for the rules of order, he kept the business going in comm: ‘tees: and on 
the floor of Conference in a remarkably fine way. 


The delegates came to Conference only under great difficulties and 
some were not able to come at all. They all showed a spirit of loyal 
ecoperation and a deep devotion to the cause of Christ. Q 

Two projects approved by the Conference will occupy the attention 
of the delegates as they go back to their work. One is the million dollar 
éndowment campaign to supplement minister’s salaries: This campaign | 


was started by a gift of ten thousand dollars by a steep of twelve 
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laymen in Tientsin tes pay the expenses of a campaign ne to raise 
over.a period of years the sum of a million dollars in local currency 
a8 an endowment to supplement the« low salaries -ofour 


China.is an evangelistic Church. : 


of Christ, 


“The Year’s Work at: Hui Tien 
ospital:——-We have had an un- 
sually: busy year. Besides the 
egular hospital and training 
ork, we have had several bad 
ir raids, extensive destruction of 


ital routine, necessity of read- 
ustment, repairs and_ replace- 
ents; new planning and new con- 
tructicn, resignations and new 
ersonnel. problems. Above all, 


merged from these trials and 


ity, one at - Che-chia-pi 
ilometers outside the city. -and. 
one -at seventeen. kilo- 


165 babies. delivered. 
here. were 405 major. operations 
nd-153 minor operations. The 
aboratory made 6, 854 tests” and 
ecords. 


One must be able to get behind 


cail of human need and suffering, 
and the efforts spent to meet those 


he buildings, disruption of hos- 


ve are very ‘shorthanded. -But 
m glad to say that: we have. 


twelve 


‘During the year, | 
regiaterad: 16.568 firsti visits and a. 
total. of 48,801 repeat:! visits, 
luding 26,563 prescriotions filled 

~The: hospital 


To the general reader these 
tatics may mean much or nothing. 


the numerical figures and feel the © 


wx 


Work ‘And - Workers 


] 


The second. project enlist the interest “of ‘the Conference was*the 
organization of the Commission on Evangelism. 


not only in material things, but . 
also in terms of suffering shared; — 
“anxiety over the sick; concern for 
safety of the staff in a-raid, 
an 
carrying on in these difficult. and 
extraordinary times. -To~ mention 
one difficulty, owing -to: ‘the 
closure -of- our ‘seaports: and the 
high -cost of - transportation, the 
. problem. of. replenishing. drugs — 
and hospital supplies which must 


come daily more acute, “as wise": 
that of maintenance in the face. of 
the phenomenal rise in the. ‘cost. 


At: one? time. the bombings: 


the-Superintendant and the Matrom> 


| were obliged themselves. to’ car 


bed-ridden “patients: from- = the - 


direct hit and-all their belongings 


joss. 
the svirit of the staff in face>of 
the double calamity—to person 
and to. the’ hospital, was: simply- 
marvelous. (Yun-=- Kwei-.  News- 
Letter, July, 1941.) ©. 


Wheat Hsichow. Has Meant” to 
Union Theological College:—It 


seemed a Bano venture of. failure | 


‘The Church~in-«North 
“There are many things we cannot;do ~ 
these. days” one of the-speakers said, “but we can continue-to deepen 
our own spiritua] lives.and we can continue to tell others: of: the -love 


in general the burden of 


be imported from abroad has x 


 dfarapted: our’ hospital: work that=: 


wards “into “the= dug-outs.* "When 
-the Western Sisters’+/ residence 
“wag completely -demolished* by® 


buried -under~ the---debri8,: Miss 
Tindall, the Matron, was-so’ 
‘|. with the pressure of work ‘for the «= 
wounded that she forgot: her owm 
Those were hectic days; but ~~ 


» 


of. materials and food-—. 


7 
y 

4 


needs silly “to the 

meaning and costliness of a year’s 

in a hospital—the costliness 
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roviding a larger medical service 
to the community. Instead of one 
ffMospital in the city as before the 
pombings of last September, we | 3 
mow operate three separate -estab- 
lishments-—-the original-one.in:the | 
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skilled labor. 
ways of living were brought into 
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to move a theological pate from 
the coast city, Canton, to the far 
western town of Hsichow. After 
two years we can begin to see _ 
_ effect of this change. | 3 
Jt meant the. sichange’ of ‘the a 
comfortable and stimulating life 
in a city to the simple and whole- 


% *. gome life in a rura} community. | 
.%. Any improvement over the ordin- 


ary village house and furnishings, ~ 
sanitation and - recreation, food -- 
and clothinz, became a. matter. of 


mi: tndividual initiative and resource-~ |: 
fulness 


local 
“materials and the direction of un- 
Modern ideas and. 


din the use 


the cultural environment of old 
China: New standards of life and 
work and conduct were introduced 


into -the village and our students: 


‘were given a training not. related 
to their own future... -. 

- Hsichow meant leaving behind 
‘well-developed Christian activities 
and strong churches: of the coast 


and coming into regions where 


the Christian movement had only 
meager and scattered beginnings 
and the old religion was still the . 
faith of the people. Here our 
students have had the thrill of 
participation in. pioneer- work; 
being the first to preach the 
Gospel, starting new churches, 


- opening up new centers of work. 


Half of our students are choosing — 
their life-work in this Home mis- 
sion field. _Special training for 
those who volunteer for work 
among the millions of tribes peo- 
ple is called for. 


Hsichow meant behind 
sanceiatios with the schools of a 
great educational center, our own 
buildings, much of our library 
and educational equipment. It 
meant, on the other hand. gaining 
a close relationship with Hua 
Chung College refugeeing with us 
in the same isolated village. Hsi- 
chow meant also Erhai Lake. 
snow-capped mountains, an ideal | 
climate and freedom from war. 
disturbance. There been 
clear gain in scholarly fellowshin, 
opportunities for- special study 
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‘(Yun - Kwei News - Letter, 
1941.) 


‘J uly; 


Shantung Churches Mem- 


bership Increase:—Despite three 


years of war, and the unsettled 


social and economic conditions due 
to the war, the Shantung-.Annual 


Conference. of ~- Methodist 


‘Church, at: the end of 1940 showed 
“a 60 per cent increase in member- 
-ship.-during the past seven-year 


period.. During the. same period, 
the increase in self-support was 


| still greater. . Now the conference 
working:-on a ‘program which 


calls for. all churches--now or- . 
ganized to be self-supporting by 
1946. 
Methcdist. group are planning to 
go out and “occupy” some of. the 
more than a thousand towns and > 
villages in the Shantung Pro- 
vince field in which there . is no 
Christian work carried on. At 
present, there are only fifty men 


twenty women under appoint- 
ment to preach the gospel to some _ 


three million people in the portion 


of the province allocated to The 


Methodist Church. - When self- 
support of the present churches - 
has been’ achieved, additional 
workers will be trained for newer 


tasks. 


Recently there has been 


to the staff of the conference Pau! 


Shih. who will direct the work of 
religious education anrong the 
young people of Shantung. He is 
especially well qualified for the 
task, having - -had four years of 
training in this specialized field in 
the United. States. (World Out- | 
lock, September, 1941.) «= 
Methodist Churches in China’s' 
“No - Man’s Land”’:—“To visit 
some churches on the Wuhu Dis- 
trict it is. necessary to cross 


through Japanese lines, then across | 


‘no man’s land’ and on through 
the Chinese.lines,’ says the Rev. 
Lyman L. Hale, missionary and 
district superintendent. ‘These 
lines vary from week to week and 
what was true yesterday may be 
false today. The armies or bands 


_ of soldiers, like guerillas, move: 


And- then,: or earlier, the 
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| are held where possible. 
| are wide tracts in ‘no man’s land’ 
iwhich we 


about frequently, but larger cities 
There 


were accustomed to 
think of as a narrow strip of land 
between the trenches of opposing 
armies. Here ‘no .man’s land’ 
may be miles wide and changed 
overnight. | 

“Many people may be. living in 
‘no man’s land.’ Thousands of 
farmers and others still try t9 
carry.on though they’ would be 


= happy to get out of a bad situa- 


tion. Today they may be visited 


floors. 


hey have and tomorrow may be 


he other: side. It is a kind of 
hell; but if they run away, they 
have to leave what they have and 
may become beggars elsewhere. 
Millions of such folk have tried to 
leave and have become refugees 
and an impossible burden to other 
places. With so many people on 
the move it is impossible to find 


three years. 


ost any: ene of- us, faced with 
extermination, 


‘No man’s land’ is not a good 
place to travel. One’ Methodist 
district superintendent was held 


exorbitant taxes,- distress, 


in many places. Some churches 


up temporary quarters for the 


pastor. fiastor’ has fied 


‘several times with the rest of the 
people when the enemy has come, — 


by the soldiers of 6ne side asking 
or chickens or grain or anything | 


Set upon by another group from | 


food and shelter for them. China 
has been suffering thas for over 


“People who hove ‘been robbed 
and dispossessed are apt to become 
hieves and bandits in turn. Al-. 


up three times on a recent trip. — 
To be robbed, however, is not so 
bad being tortured or held for- 
ransom or shot as a spy. One of. 
our young men who was trying to: 
bring some money to his 
-|was robbed and shot. 
“In” spite of war, banditry, al- 
arms, high prices, disrupted ier 
an 
poverty, our church has carried on 


have neither doors, windows nor. 
We have sometimes fixed TL. 


Work And Workers : 


|} ed by sixty. young people. 


but has remained near by and re- 
turned as so0on as possible. In 


some places the people go into the 


country nearly every day fearing 
their town may .be bombed. by. 
planes, and return late in the day. 


‘6st 


to work, do business, and sleep; ...-- 4 


Alas, some ‘return to find their; 
homes burned or blown to pieces... 
Thank God, we have been able to - rs Bucs, 


help some ‘of these. Our church 
has been able to. render a ‘service 


and win‘a place in the hearts of 


the people such as never before; 
Pastors say there will be a great 


war is. over.” 
September, 1941.) - 


College Chemists ‘Patent ‘Dye 


Hsichow, 
border, Dr. S. W. Wan and Mr. D. 


inerease ‘in the churches when the - 
Outlook, 


_ Process:—At Hua Chung College; . 
China, on the Burma «=~ 


E. Hu of the chemistry department = 


_ have successfully established the 
optimum conditions for the manu- — 
facture of indigo in a pilot pant : 

using local raw. materials. 


-Hsichow has been for 
its art of dyeing with indigo, but 


the methods used here for making <7): 
_ the dye are still every ‘primitive, 4 j2@ 
making it necessary to import con-- 

- siderable . quantities. of: 
China as a whole imports annual- 
-.ly. two. to. three million 


dollars’ worth of synthetic indigo, 


indigo.- 


mainly Germany’ and> Eng- 


plants, 


¥oung People’s Institute for the: 
Chungking area was held at Pi- 
shan-hsien, June 2-July 6, 


conference was anne the direction 


- The feel ‘that their® 
process Will produce dyestuff, 
China with profit-during the-war; — 
and at a cost to compete favorably. 
with imported: products: ins peace 
time, and that; if adopted “on +a: 
large. scale; it will create a -wealth? 
of .several hundred. thousand: 
lars each year-in-this communitys -. 
is (World Outlook, September, 1941L.)< 
' Frequent Air Raid Alarms Did 
Not Quench Spirits:—Miss Now- 
_ lin reports that the- Methodist 


land* where factories.;-have- 
‘now been turned. ‘into | 
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of -Dr. Danie! Of the pro- 
eran she writes: 


creative activity,’ just what is 
meeded fo-:supplement the regi- 
mented government curriculum of 
alarms did not’ quench: their high 
gervice:--was held “at 9.30 p.m. 


oe prevented ‘its-being held at the 


ape PORE 


Fepresentatives, were in the: dug- 


‘The spirit among our almost seven 


=. tailed some things we would have 
i. Jiked to do, no really foundational 
beeen bothered: Ninety-. 
one girls :-have come into the 
6. “. kingdom right here in my study 
- this: year. I. have never had a 
“* year:so filled with joy. It is a 
rare privilege to have almost 


religious education... 
have done a high grade of work. 
eee - The science teacher said to me 
am one day before school closed, ‘I 


cm. -- terest in my note books. as they 
doin yours!’”. (Religious Educa- 
tion- Fellowship. Bulletin, 
1941. 

ers the afternoon I attended 
=. the Dorcas Society of the church, 
. to which a-varied group of girls 
~** and women’ come every Saturday 
gfternoon sew for the poor. 


Time, new or_old clothing, money: 
everything is used in one way or 
another. .Old Chinese garments 
are ripped up, cleaned, and made 
over into usable garments. 
ple who get the garments must 
pay what they can for en even 


3 
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was one of. considerable 


the schools. “Frequent. air raid | 
+ spirits: The closing ~communion. | six months, were helping,: too: I; 
counted: six.members. of. the-Little 
> because a four-hour air raid alarm _ |: 


time’ set. All but three ‘of the 
Institute: Council] meetings held. | 
daily%: by- the ‘staff. student [ 


---out or at its-entrance ‘because the 
one o’clock hour. is the usual. time 


~ for alarms.” (Religious. 
Education: :- ‘Fellowship Bulletin; 


-“Fine “Response Peiping:- 
“This has been a wonderful year. 


-- hundred girls has been so good. 
While war conditions have cur- 


seven hundred girls in systematic | 
-The. girls . 


wish the girls tcok as much in- 


The motto of:the scciety is Give. |. 


erial to be made up. There were. 
middle class women there sewing, 
and pogr women,.old women and 
young. young: “women of 
Madame: ‘Chiang’s Rural Service 


Mothers Club- (Tze Mei Bui. Big: 


Sisters Club),-each with:a-baby- 
tied on-to. her back, sewing, busily. 


on:-baby.,. shirts. 


~In -:the midst: thes Dorcas. 


Society meeting, a Mrs. Wang who: 


_ tends a small~shop came-in:«-She- ~ 
Said to Miss Kwo-Chenhsien,::“Can: 
you’ and-=one=of --your: students. . 
- come to the-home of my sister-in-- 
_ jaw this afternoon, to give-a bath: 


to her newborn :-baby?--An old- 
fashioned midwife delivered the: 


baby last n'ght; it hasn’t: had a’ 
bath yet.” 
go, 
should respond to this . ‘request, 

and Jeft the other two students in 

charge of..the Dorcas. meeting. 

- W:thin ten minutes, Miss Kwo and - 
the students had their equipment 
and record. cards ready, and. we 
were on our way.. 
a thatch-roofed, mud-walled house 


Miss Kwo. agreed -to 


designated which student 


We were led to. 
outside the. city. Mrs. Wang be-. 


_gan at once getting water heated 
to use.. 
| pink rosebud of a baby can be 

. born in such a pocr, disheveled - 


It is surprising what a 


home. As the student bathed the 
baby, the mother said she had lost 
her three previous babies a few- 


days after birth. Miss Kwo said 


to me,.“That was from tetanus, 


because the baby’s cord was not 
properly attended to. 
where we 


In.a. home. 
‘were last week, we. 
found the midwife had. used an 
old’ black. shoestring to tie the 


: baby’s cord.” 


After, the . bathed ‘the. 
baby, she treated the cord, applied 


. a sterile bandage, and promised to 
return to give the baby its daily. 
bath until the mother was able to 


bathe it. During these visits the. 


student nct only will bathe the. 
baby, but will help the mcther 


[December. 
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|_ if it is only a few coppers. The — 
received, buys more ma- 
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‘Thanksgiving Sunday’ in Chin- 
kiang:—We were busy in visita-. 


1941] 


she will introduce the 


ispirit: this work is done. This 
service -which the .baby welfare 


offering to bathe new. born babies 


results. | (Religious: Education 
Fellowship Bulletin, Autumn, 


ticn - during the last week in 


. September, in the hope of getting 

Jevery communicant to come to the 
_ |Lord’s Table on the World-wide 

|Communion Sunday, October 5. 


communion together about Our 
Lerd’s Table on the same day 
throughout the world is an ex- 


earrots, . . beans, 


‘pression of unity “which all 


Christians have in Christ and 3° 
witness to their unbroken fellow- | 
ship. ‘We are happy to say that: 

| every one of our communicants did 
come to Our Lord’s Table to. 


devote himself. anew, ‘body and 
soul, to His cause... 


of Mid-Autumn Festival, therefore 
our 


one -entered the Chapel, che would 
find rice, wheat, maize, greens, 
‘sweet . ‘potatoes, 
pumpkins persimmons, ° lotus roots 
and --various. kinds - 


collection we- have:had so far, 


go to our communion alms. 
- In the evening our sexton came 


to offer to the Lord in the morning.. 


‘| I told him it would right. 


if he would offer his Thanksgiv- 


‘ ; 


offering—he had 


learn to clean and improve the 
‘junkempt house, and as the way 
Jopens, 
_ }mother to Jesus Christ in whose 


till mothers are able to’ do:so, is 
- far: reaching in its contacts and 


October fifth was ‘alag? the day. 


“Thanksgiving ‘Sunday. Our - 
people. brought to the church fruit. 
‘}of every kind from. the. field as 
their Thanksgiving | offerings.» As. 


pastry 
around- the altar.- These were | 
| distributed among the poor in our 
‘congregation and-=: the ~ destitute 
people.in our neighborhood. The -. 
collection was the biggest ‘single — 


amounting to $18.32,-which 


to me and told me he had nothing 


ing in prayer. It was a surprise _ 
to me when he gave me $8 as his 
Thanksgiving 


Work And: Workers 


: sold his pig on Saturday, and was 


work of the church carries-on, in j{ 


| “people have~ come! “hback**home”* 


letter, Shanghai, 


_Andrew’s' Hospital. gives” much 


- ness among members of the staff 


about 300 a day to 30 or 40 
the time the city gates -were shut. _ 


being. “purged.” 
jill, no- matter how seriously, 


gangrene, 


tocarry "on “any. ‘school !*work# at * 
all, thev -have-over 506. ‘Dboys’ ‘and 


and some.:in.- the: 2Bible: 


School and the Jarge group_in ‘the 
grades.” 


-were hoping to get to the cool of 


not able: to collect the bill until 
Sunday evening. Thus the -final 
total of our Thanksgiving offering 
was $26.32. (The Shanghai--News- 
October, 1941). 


Hospital Work in. Wusih:—A 
review of the past summer at St.” 


cause for. thankfulness, “in ‘spite 
of the rocketing ccst of operating 
the work. There has been no ill- 


and the bombing. of the offices of 
the lccal government, which caused 
so much suffering: in«con- 
venience to the people of the city, . 
Jeft us unsearched and unscathed. 
But the clinics dropped 


Now. the: country districts: are 
Those who’ are - 


not” pass the lines. We havé one © 


‘young lady in the wards who woe 


detained eight: days beforé~she 


could get to. the -hospital.** She 


was in time by ‘a “bare® “margin. 
Another three or four. days‘and 
she would have lost her. Jeg from. - 
(The Shanghai: News-. 
letter, Shanghai, . October, 1941):, 


News from: Kiukiang, Kiangsi 


_At-the end of the term Miss Lind... 
has sent-her report whichis 


fine. this t:combination! school 
in the midst of -difficult-condi 
in. an«occupied"area where 


and where it»:seemed -impossible <= 


girls. Of these Junior pe 


hearding.: there; There -‘are’.62 
baptised. full - members. of. the 
church and..162 ‘on’ probation “in. 


the church. Miss Lind: was then 


getting the group who “would be 
there for. the summer as attend- 
ants, some in- ‘vacation ‘schools 
for ‘children and a group 
down to Nanchang to help thers 2 
with the summer work: They 
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- get permits and they thought they 
might have to enjoy the hills from 


Pe the situation changed later. Life. 
“~ is far different from Free .China, 
but they are doing.a fine wurk 


_ the people who are not free but 


Daily; ‘Vacation: Bible Schoo 


ae not. had a- chance for some 
time: 
_ sickness, we had an average daily 


five. 
Loe children had never come into con- 


*tact..with Christian teaching be- 


fore, nor even name of 


. Christ, 
“We tsiaght Chinese: and 
writing, arithmetic, hygiene, 


citizenship, games,: stories, Biole, 


fans. - At the closing ‘session they 
sang the songs and. repeated the 
Bic... Bible verses they had learned, and 
“ue prizes were given for the best 
pe: hand-work. ‘Every morning dur- 
; ing the-session they were given 


went home, as many of them came 


from very poor. homes. 


the homes and those. who were 


most faithful during the summer 


oe are being invited to enter. our 
_.... primary school this fall. (The 
China Christian ‘Advocate, Oct.- 
Nov., 1941)... 

Trip of the Epworth 
Institute, Tientsin :—Owing to the 


| the church yard without permis- 
sion. Movies -just outside . the 
church gate, not be a 


the mountains. (Kuling) for a 
little time but it is not easy to. 


the plains again this year, unless — 


=: 


+ Kiangsi, .1941:—On 
August: fifteenth: “we: closed ‘a six. | 
=. weeks’ session with: combined 
= meeting the=-three ‘centers at 
= Central: Church..: We had tried to 
make ‘an:-opportunity. for children 
-who- either had‘ never studied, or . 


In spite of rains and-scme 


attendance of one hundred seventy- 
With few exceptions, these — 


singing, and hhandwork For hand- 
- work they made fly-swatters and 


bean milk to drink before they © 


Follow-up work is being’ done 


situation, no young person left 


‘The ‘Recorder 


there and are much needed among © 


Tonging. that..day. to dawn. 
China Christian’ Advocate, 


them. 


temptation. te ‘this: ‘group, 


might attract undesirable atten- 


tion: It is Saturday afternoon and - 


all are ready for a trip. The other 
layman (a lumberman and an old 


Evwerth Leaguer) has arranged a 
trip for the Institutors to the East 
‘His Own. car 
makes: trip. after trip till all the 
- girls: and- lady.-teachers have ar- 


Asia Woolen Mills. 


rived.. The boys of course walk! 


In the immaculate dining-room, of - 

the mills, ‘the institutors_are.re- 
ceived by. representatives of the 
factory and one. of the Methodist 

ministers .who- is heading .up the 
“The: 
-. factory might be one in America 
or England,. for. it is absolutely 
“modern and ‘efficient in every re- 
- spect. Along with the fine material 


religious work in the mills. - 


organization however high 
Christian principles. | 
(over: thousand) are given 
educational advantages, health 
attention, . 


the dining-room on the. Sabbath 
day, Sunday School, public wor- 
ship and youth meetings are held. 
Through the. week Bible classes 
and pastoral. work follow up the 
Sunday services. No wonder the 
employees look happy! 


dinary hemp is.turned by British 
and American machinery into 
strong and good looking burlap 
bags is of unusual interest. to 
(The woolen part of the 
mill is closed down for lack of 


of wcol. They are simply marking 


time during this period of oc- 


cupation by doing hemp work!)- 
The thing however which leaves . 
the greatest impression on these > 


youths is the fact that Christian 
business men have succeeded in’ 
making their spiritual life felt in 


industry. This definite picture of 


practical Christianity has ‘made 
the Church a more rea] factor to 
them in the making of a ‘better 
world society. No wonder the 
young folks wanted these Chris- 
tian Industrial leaders.in the In- 


[December 


but. 
running out to-candy stores, fruit 
. glands and other -nearby shops 


Workers, 


,. social activities: . 
moral and spiritual training! In 


As the 
Institutors are led over this great . 
factory the process by which or- . 
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- thad its really fine homes burned 


4 ne of these had been owned by’ 


194i) 


titute which was 

n front of the factory office after 
oa trip through the mills. (The 
hina ‘Caristian 
Ov., 1941). 


cuntryside:—The little place at 
hich my pastor friend and I 
aught a boat to Huchow—the only 
ne to be had, carrying a load of 
uel wood to the nearby city—had 


t the beginning of . hostilities. 
ust before we passed through, 
hells shot from the peak-of-one 
f the mountains near. t the motor 
Oad caused an extensive fire 


second generation. Christian. 
hom we knew. He had the grace 
to invite me and the pastor to 
have a meal with him—in the 
home of a fon-Christian friend. 
We had green peppers, “kao bah’, 
and sweet potatoes, along with : 


Oct.-Nov., 1941). 


| ital:—Life in thé hospital is happy °° 
I am thankful: 


rice. While there we learned that 
he Christian shopkeeper had been 
urned out FIVE TIMES in these 
our years! Yet under an open 
ky he with his wife and beautiful 
oung daughter-in-law were sell- 
ing things—frem a bag of rice. 
a bag. of flour.-and a.few -small.. 
containers of miscellaneous neces-., 
| Such holding to ‘life!: 
Such 
(The China Christian Advocate, 


Life in the Tsinan Leper Hosp =| 


cn the whole, 
say rows are rare or unknown,— . 
rather -wonderful,- considering... all 


Under Mr. Liu Shu-p’ing’s’ direc- 
tion, daily Prayers, Bible classes — 
and Sunday. services are carried . 
The Christian spirit of the 


home is simple and sincere, and — 
undoubtedly has brought hope and 
joy to men. who have been bereft 
of both. 
_ Education on other lines is not 
very 


enthusiastic and industry 


‘Work. And Workers’ 


ing chickens, 
- Sun, of the Rural Institute’ are- .-_-= 
- helping us with advice in this:de-- 


machines.....2 
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Athletics have There: 
are, however, a number of whole- E 


some secular activities: weaving, |; 
gardening, bee-keeping* and th® § 
‘farmyard. The farmyard‘is anew. _; 
venture, built last year: We were: & 
given -seven goats by Wa,’ 
proprietor- of . the ‘ “Wu “Ta! 2 


dairy.’ We have just started rear-- 


partment. 
Quite recently, 15 able-bodied 


patients Have agreed with *:the® 
owner of 18 “mu” of land near- ea 
by to farm it for him and divide® ~~~ . 

the: 


crop. The cultivation of: 


Chrysanthemums gives them: a: 


great deal of interest. Last autumn’ 
exhibited and sold over 3000% 


pots of fine chrysanthemums.’ 


- This is their own venture. 


they set a lot of interest out: of 
it and put a good déal of labour. 
into it.::(The Leper 
Leprosarium* getting: 
industrialized: 


and learned~ with* much‘: 


gratitude that you have’ given US? 

an extra grant of NC$250.00 so as’ .<2:i3m 

to enable us to buy more’ spinning. 
This new- line’ of? 

occupational therapy: for ‘our 


already shows promise~™ of” 
success, Already. some the™ 
women have learnt to svin -very “: 
“well -indeed.. and with the addi- 


enable us to have I hope that wey 


shall soon- have.’ enough thread 


The religious life i is very stroig ; 


needs 


continued stimulation. 


-now ‘is that. with children and 


_ School i is a ‘humming 


prepared to get on with the weav-.-* 
ing..I shall tell the-Jepers of this! 


-special gift -and:I‘am sure that it-: 
will call forth much praise. andj 


‘| thanks to God for your: kindness = 


and generous help.” * (The Le per. 


Quarterly. September. 1941.) 
Work Amengst Children in He 


fei:—“By far our most thriving — 
and apparently effective work just 


young people. The regular primary 


tn 
Mr. Faris and Mr.- 
Pa 


not know how much profit. they‘ 
make, nof véry much, I think; but 


have just. # 
ceived: your .airmail letter of Srdi 


tional ‘wheels that: your gift will - 
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- fact, when the ‘whole four hundred | 
of them- get to- studying Chinese 
out-: loud, the crescendo reaches 
even a ‘roaring success.” On the 
. game compound..is the delightful: 
. little Happy Garden School, as Mr.. 


name for the nursery school: . 
the: delightful atmosphere -of.. 


its:s excellent: organization, ..‘still- 


was formerly. the-mis- 
 sionaries’ 
Making “Class ‘for. girls of high’ 
‘school, age... Some; -twenty-five - of 


the -direction-..of.: a. - gocd; 


 girlss are~ Tearning the - to. | 
Christian: ” character,. as well .as- 


jects... They are,just.at the age. 
| a4 - of decision: and: practically all are’. 
© becoming Christians. - 
: ‘compound is the Relief 
Behool, or Poor. School, “as we 
sometimes. ;. call... it. -The 
“development. in our. program of 
‘yelief has been to improve the- 


who ,.otherwise would ‘be minus. 
‘education as well-as minus ade-. 
quate food. They are given the 
equivalent of four vears of school-- 


Hsia literally translates. the Chi-.. 


the. :influences:: of the mis-— 
women: who organized. ite. 


‘home, is. . the: = Home. 


Christian: woman ‘these; | 


studying the.:regular school: sub-- |’ 


-yet another corner of: this"| 


latest 


‘The Chinese Recorder 


this: group of happy little tots with- |: 


instruction given to these children~ 


ing so as to give them the neces- .- 


(December. 


“sary ability -to read and write. 
‘We have now started classes in 
barbering and carpentry. - The. 


boys may enter these.classes after. | 


they have the equivalent of a* 
fourth -grade education: .::,They- 


very, rapid progress after. 
starting’ in- this. practical 


we can take a.starving.-child.._ 


- 


we. -have. tainly; well. 


the entire 250 children now” 
|. In the Relief-School, one ‘half are* 


- orphans, and’ the other: half come’ 

from ‘the: extremely” poor. While 

this doesnot reach.-alf those-made’. 
. destitute. by ‘war, it does a 


and feed him till he has. -learned 
a useful trade,.and give him. ‘ans 
elementary, education and <a: 
ligious: background; we ..feel-that- 


- 


. make a--demonstration what’ 


Christian. love and service can-do 
the most. desperately. needy 
people of our community. 


“Since Corpron’s 
ture, the hospital carried on, but- 
without attempting the more dif-; 
ficult operations. 
come to the clinic every day-.. and: 


‘Many people: 


: many lives are saved, but there: 


_ except by the more difficult sur-- 
such as Dr. Corpron did: 
almost everv day when he was’ 
here.” (China. Mission News’ 
Letter, November - A941.) 


are- many who cannot be saved-> 


” 
lef 


~ 


‘George R. Osborn is a member. of the English Methodist 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS: at? 
K. B. A. is the secretary for church mission thee 
_ General Assembly | of, the Church of Christ in China. merge , 
‘Wilmot D. Boone is a member of the Presbyterian Mission (PN). 
‘who has been working at Nantao Institute, Shanghai, for many years.” 


* Rev. G. Francis S; Gray is at. the Central Theological School of Chung’ 
Sheng. Kung Hui, at present in Peiping. ~ 


.yHe has been doing evangelistic work around Hankow for several : 
“years. _Last.year he ‘was. on in and has. re-, 
turned to China. 


Reve C. Stuart Craig is a asia of the London Missionary Society. He | 
~ “eame to China in 1938 to work i in Hankow, and is engaged in evang- 
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o. «and it was remarkable how deep an interest 
my. - all took in the service, and the importance 


well supported by their presence their sister 
about to be baptized. It is so contrary to 
the etiquette of China for a Chinese woman 
to appear in public, that no little resolution 
is required or her part to present herself for 
baptism or confirmation. It is almost a re- 
oa nunciation of caste, and in itself no mean 
proof of sincerity. Our candidate for bap- 
ae tism was very modest and devout. Ske an- 
swered the questions audibly, and I am 
| sure made a good confession of her faith. 
As my appearance in Lo-yuen had become 
‘a a subject of prblic interest, I thought it 
advisable to pay my respects by sending 
| my.card in Chinese form to the chief man- 
darin of the city. This mark of attention 

was very well received. The mandarin 
scolded the Christians for not telling him I 
was coming, that he might have sent a 
band of soldiers to escort me into the city 
the previous evening! He also signified his 
: intention of immediately returning my call. 
saps This threw the Christians into a consider- 


é * He walked through the lena and as he 
“5° carne in his magisterial uniform, I received 
Rigas: him in my ren ty in which I officiate in 
the out-stations). He spoke Mandarin, and 
not understand the vernacular; so he 


my English into the vernacular 


Were, 
Perhaps 


% with pleasure on peace be- 
1een Victorta and the Emperor of 


first 


they attached to it. The Christian women 


attended by an interpreter. Mr. Wolfe’ 


were desirous of making known among the 
Chinese. He listened very courteously to 


my address, which was in public—for the 
place was thron with his attendants, the 
Christians, and the town's le. He gave 


me to understand that he knew something 
about our religion; but he did not express 
any opinion about its value. He however 
received the book, and gave it to his attend- 
ant to be carried away. We then sipped 
our cups of tea, made bows, and he departed. 

We fixed 3 P. M. for the confirmation. 
Christians arrived from Hia-chia, 
some fifteen miles distant—the women the 
previous day, in order to be in readiness ; and 
our new preaching chapel was well filled. I 
entered the pulpit—a moment manifestly of 
soine interest to the people! Mr. Wolfe stood 
below, within the rails, and conducted the 
service, reading the Litany. The catechist 
gave out the hymn, and then the preface to 
the Confirmation Service was read. My 
address was upon What it ts to bea Christian! 
Interpreted with ease and =pirit, as it was by 
Mr. Wolfe, it was listened to with great at- 
tention and feeling. ‘The women were first 
confirmed. Their dress was very picturesque, 


| for they came in their best—butterflies and 


low worms and sprigs of shrubs in their 
Gite their red skirts and smart little shoes; 
and nothing could be more devout, a 
and proper, than their whole demeanor. The 
men followed. Each was required to answer 
— and each was separately confirm- 


loud responses of the congregation; and when 
we remember what a s time ago they 
were, itis impossible not to feel thank ful 
and encouraged. 
| It would be very interesting to tell the 
sonal history of some uf these converts. One 
was the son of the old wealthy Christian who 
ve the pulpit. His conversion and that of 
is father were most remarkaLle. 


orcatest trouble to his father. He had come 
one day to hear the catechist 


pom and to 
mock and ridicule aud blaspbeme! But be | 


returned a penitent; and so was the 


for public observation; and’ it was felt that 
the rcligion of the Christinns had effected a 


) es » China; how glad England was to be of | change, which no entreaties nor remonstrances 
by! service to China; that England owed her | nor threatenings of purents or friends could 
See a3 a nation to her religion; the | produce, ‘The son brought the father to hear. 


poe.” Bible contained it; and the true Christian 
the best father, the 
Puen: - Sest subject. I presen im with a copy 
of the ew ‘Testament, with the leaf turned 
meses. GOWR at Matthew, Sth chapter; and I re- 
quested him to peruse the book, as contain- 


At first the old man said it was good for the 
son, but not for him—he must live and die in 
his old religion! The missionary made a heart 
appeal te the 

him the arrow which had entered the joints 


| 


of his harness, and “the enmity was ae 


ing the religion of Englishmen, which we 


There is something very plaintive in the 


He: had been a most reprobate son—the 


> 


change in his conduct, that it was matter 


e old man. He took home with . 


< 

4 

> ‘ “+ 


ee, 


ir 
| 
| 
| a 
| 
: 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
able excitement; but, despised and perse- 
a. cuted as they had heen by their heathen —.: 
{ ‘3 neighbors, we thought it well that the | 
mandarin should thus — recognise 
eends the Christian church in Lo-yuen, by visit- i ee 
é oe. ing the chapel and calling upon the chief . Se 
pastor of the flock, surrounded by the mis- 
se sionury, the catechist, and a numerous band ail 
; #2:*- of Christians, both resident in the city and | 
fe 3 gathered from the surrounding towns and 
a. villages. About 2 P. M., we heard him com- | 
-. Ig—the crowd shouting, his attendants 
 hallooing, the gong beating—for nothing| 
Peeee can be done in China without a great noise. 
ite Mandarin. So three languag 
fact, spoken on the occasion! 
pegesi. J should give some account of what passed. 
. 
| 
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fJime, 


1 
| Se It was the time of annual sacrifice. The|m 
ams incense vender came.as hefure to sell his 
wee sticks; but now the old man had made his 
itl resolye—he would be a Christian, and never 
4 again worship idols. Father and son worship- 
4 ped together in the chapel, were instructed 
i together, and baptized together; and this da 
ij they were confirmed together, and O that 
together they may -muintain their Christian | 
} profession as heirs together of the inheritance 
ubave! 
I was much interested also in a youth of 
418 from the ogg Hle kept cows and 
4 guats on the hills, but his heart had been 
opened to attend to the preaching of the 
I gospel, and he believed. The missionary, 
4 when examining the catechist’s candidates 
: fur baptism, was about to postpone the bap- 
tiam of this lad till he had been a little bet- 
ter instructed. But the boy exclaimed, 
“Why not baptize ine, Sir? [ believe;” and 
he gave ak good evidence of sincerity 
| oa sufficient knowledge, that his request 
time could not be denied. He has learned to 
Hm? read well, and he read many verses to me 
git from the Chinese New Testament. There 
ait, was an intelligence and vivacity and earnest- 
HM ness about this lad that seem to indicate 


at walk, to feed Ciod’s tlock, gathered 
m the valleys and mountain sides of his 
native province. 
But our visit to Lo-yuen was drawing to 
Hy a close. At 5 P.M. our chairs were ready, 
ik and we had 15 miles of rugged foot path 
to traverse to reach Tang-iang that ‘aan 
AR The evening was cloudy and cool, and tho 
ti the tops of the hills were hid, and the grand 
‘scenery seen to less advan than yester- 
# day, we were able to make better progress. 
WW About half way, we had to light our torches, 
Het and’ @ strange sight it was to watch our 
the positions the route— 
wending. their way, now up a steep ascent, 
; then across the paddy fields, and making the 
| most haste we could ; for there was danger 
} that out lights would be all burned out be- 
| fore we reached our destination. And so 
it was; for as weentered T'anz-iang, at 10.30 


P. M., our last light was gone, and our chair 
+ coolies had to wait on the foot path, till belp 
was broiight to thém from the town. The 
mission premises at Tang-iang are very in- 


ferior, and cur accommodation in the midat 
: of the Chinese not pleasant; but we com- 
| Poses ourselves to rest at midnight, aa best 
we might. 


or street, which I was glad to 


1h! 
| ees be taken from the | 


myself ; 


to sleep there chat 80 
did 

From Tang-iang we proceeded homeward 
w # uite a different route from that by 
which wecame. It was the great high road 


(if a footpath of the roughest sort can be 


Y|so called) from Ningpo to Foochow; and 


we had two days’ journey to perform in one. | 
We passed a mountain, and about four miles 


{on the road passed through a very pic- 


turesque but filthy village, climbed ahigh pass 
called Be 38 Ling-tiu, whence we com- 
manded a grand view of the country round; 
and crossing the plain cultivated for paddy, 
in about five miles more reached the river 
Lien. Here we had a desperate affray with 
some additional coolies, who had been hired 
to take us thus far on our way. They 
would be satisfied with nothing in the way 
of pay; and at length, as we were crossing 
the river, they seized our boat, and threatened — 
to stone us with large pebbles from the 
beach. Their looks of rage and vengeance 
were fearfal—for it is an awful thing to see 
a heathen man in a rage. The devil seems 
to have full possession of him then.. But 
Mr. Wolfe managed the matter with great 
firmness and judgment; and after a display 
on their part of violence, and on his part of 


calmness and good temper, somehow or other-_- 


we escaped. 


We walked along the.river Lien on the te 


mountain side about foor miles, enjoyingmuch - 
the beautiful scenery, toa village called in 


Chinese “Hot Spring.” Here'we dined, and 

dined in public, to the- great wonderment of - 
the croud that pressed into the inn, and our’: © 
own no little amusement. Here we ascended — 


a noble pass, called in Chinese the “ Tiger’s 


High Resort”; from the summit of which we. . 


enjoyed an Alpine view. We- pressed 
through tea plantations till we reached the 


Kooshan range, which looks down on Foo-. ’- 


chow city; from the summit of which we. 
again enjoyed a view seldom to be beheld. ~ 
Nine weary miles over paddy fields, and — 
through populous villages, at length brought. _. 


e | pleasures terminated: in a hospitable ‘recep- 


settlement. 


Bit of, to wake up the coolies, and prepare for an 
though we were 40 or 50 
| i miles, a8 we from 


i} 


| May 22nd, 1868. 


us to the city walls; and my fatigues and. 1 | 
tion from my kind host, the Chaplain of tlie” 
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> Rev, Ersest Box, L M.S , Shanghai, 
of aon. 


ar : 


May 18th, Dr. and Mrs, A.. M. 


. 


who; prior, to the presont crisis, reminded 


Count Lamedorff of the pledges reagard- 
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number of civil and mili 


ing the open door in Manchurin. Count . 


Lamsiorff said that nogotiations between 
Russia and China do not require the 
approval wf the United States; and 
Ruaaia still favoured the open door as 
understood ky the Czar's government, 
23nd — Replying to the Corenn govern- 
meout’s protesia ns to timber-cutting on 
Pengema, and the settlement of Russian 


pabjects at Yon-gam-pho, the Kussian 
Minister at Seon) hos replied ourtly that | 
Russian subjects are cxercising privileges 


acquired under the lumber concession of 
1896, and nre therefore entitled to the 


‘peotection of the Curean government, 


in the South Wiest. 
Zlet.— There hes been a serious anti. 
yaastic ontbrank fin Yunnan, The 
rebels have cxptured the city of Ling-an- 
fu. The French Consul-General reports 
that the situation is grave. 


4 


- The cuse will bo tricd in Macau 


(June, 1903. 


Yasue of deeree cashiering a 


| ofBviuls 
of Yunnan. for inability to prevent rebel 
bands onpturing the prefectural city of 
Lian-fu, Yunnan province, 


Misccilancons. 


19th, 20th nnd andi. 


ences granted to Chang Chih-tuny, Vice- 
roy of the Hu-kuang provinces, 


22nd.—The Chinaman charged with 


the marder of Yeung Kue-wnn, the re- 
form leader, in Junynry 1901, has been 
sentenced to denth in Hongkong, It 
s-eins, from the evidence at his trial, chat 
the Canton authorities instigated this and 


similar murders, and rewarded the mis. 


crenuts with money and decorations, 
—A Chinese lad stubbed to denth by 
n resident foreigner named P, A. Sousn, 
who had been aunoyed by bell-palling 
and other interferences by puesers-by, 
by the 
Portuguese autlwrities. 


BIRTH. 
ghni, May 28th, the wife of 


MARRIAGE. - 


- At? London, Enyland, April 8th. Aric 
@hlest of Rev. 
Will, EBL 

Martyn Thempson. 


Wm, A. 


M., Shuantung, and 


DEATH. ane 
At Cuefoo, April 28th, Rose F, Basxetrt, 


AL, aged 37, | 


ARRIVALS, 


Sth, F. and Mrs. Dickie, 
dren. C 1 M. (returning). 

May Gth, Rev F. T. and Mrs. Baap. 
suaw, A. B. M. U., Sui-fu (retarning). 
W 
waren, U, F. C.S.M., Liao-yang (re~ 


turniny) 

May 24th, Dr. E. E. Leonamp, A. P. 
M.. Peking (returning). 

Mey 28th, Rev W, W, Lawton, wife 
and children. 5. B, C., Chinkiang ; Miss 
Lorne W. Puice, S. B. C., Shanghai 
(all returning ) 


DEPARTURES. 


Ma 


From SHaxauat: 
May éth, R. Wirsaams, for 
 Magland; A, Sanoxns, ©, I, for 
Australia. 


and 


Missionary Journal.’ 


May 9th. Rev, and Mra Geo. F. 


~Paxrten and child, A, P. M., Shanghai, 


for U 8. A. 


May 16th. Dr. and Mrs. Wa. Asn. 
moxux, A.B. M U.. Swatow; Miss C, 
Warnock A C.IM., Shanghai; Mr. and 
Mra, A. N, Cameron. uuconnected ; Rev, 
and Mia W. B, Nance, and twochildren, 


and Mrs D L Axnprusoy, M, M.S., 


Souochuw; Mies J. G. Evaxs, ALB.C.F.M., 
Peking; Miss Crovcnen, M. KF, M., 
Peking, wll for U.S. A, 


May 23rd, Miss Murnar, A. F. M.,, 
Nanking, for U. S. A. | 


25th, Mrs. L, Davis, W, 
F. M. S., Nanking; Mra, i. A. Stuart 
and four children, E Nanking ; 
W. A. Estes and child. A. F. M.. Nan. 
king; Rev, and Mrs. H. Ntupury 
and two children, Re ormed Church in 
America, Swatow, for U, 8. A. 


May 26th, Miss Junta K, Mackuxzrm, 
S. B. Ga Chinkiany, for U.N. A. 


May 29th, Miaaes L. and H, L. Retp, 
C.'1.,M., for New Zealand, 


May 30th, De. W. R. Fart«s and 


three sons, A. M., Wei-hien, for U, 
S.A 


Silat, Rev. J. W. Stevenson, 
C. I. for Knyland ; nnd Rev. G A, 
Sruant, son, M. M,, 
Nanking, for Kuropo, vid Siberia, 
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the British flag and had been employed in the opium smuggling 
business. The Chinese were again defeated and were compelled 
in 1858, by the treaty of Tientsin, to legalize the opium 
traffic. But they refused to ratify the treaty till two years later. 
Meanwhile British envoys were badly treated and imprisoned. 
As a result war was recommenced and the Emperor’s summer 
palace was destroyed as a punishment for disregard of the 
newly-made treaty and ill-treatment of the envoys. 

In accordance with the Chefoo Convenion of 1885 Indian 
opium is heavily taxed at the port of entry into China and 
treed from dues. | 

Indian opium is now pouring into this country at the rate 
of about sixty tons eyery week. This is all used as it comes, 
and 400 tons weekly, besides, of Chinese grown opium, are 
required to satisfy China’s terrible craving for the drug. What 
a task to stop such a torrent! As to morphine I will quote the | 
leader from Shanghai Mercury of June 28th 


‘(No pen can picture the awfulness of the results upon 
those who have become slaves to the detestable vice of morphia 

, <a to say morphia was introduced into China by 
the best of men for the best of purposes, viz., as a cure for the 
- opium’ habit. The men who first taught its use to the natives 
were missionaries, and it is certain that they began the use, 
little thinking of the dire results that might spring from it. 
Morphia’ satisfied the craving of the most besotted opium 
smoker. Could anything be more promising? Why not use 
it? And used it was. Only to the extent of 460 ounces which 
were brought into Amoy in 1891. But in nine years this small 
amount had been multiplied thirty-six times, and it was all used, 
but there were no cures. It was a case of the turning out 
of one devil only to find his place occupied by a worse. 

The following table will show the ups and downs of 
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114,080 


its import into Shanghai from 1892 to 1901 :-— 


. Year. Ounces. H. Tis. 
1892 15,761 12,325 
1993 27,993 32,462 
(1894 43.414 63,289 
1896 67,320 89,536 
1897 68,170 we. 112,796 
1898 75,748 109,570 
1899 897,600 
298,943 
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It goes without saying that since the missionaries and 
their people have known the curses as well as the blessings 
of morphia they have done their utmost to stop the evil thus 
unfortunately introduced amongst their people. But it is easy 
to start a stone rolling on the hillside; it is quite another 
matter to arrest its course. The slip of a single foot may 
be the means of originating the avalanche which buries a whole 
valley beneath its ruined homes. So with morphia. ... . 
There is no medium course with such insidious poisons as this. 
None but the physician or the surgeon should be permitted 
to purchase, hold, or use such drugs, and the penalty for 
offences against the regulation so laid down should be ex- 
emplary. .We have seen the effects of which we speak and are 
convinced of the desirability of all the strictness that law 
can devise and dertermination enforce.’ 


A great evil is discussed in the above quotation. We 
cannot accept the sweeping condemnation passed upon mission- 
aries. Undoubtedly those who are not missionaries have taught 
natives the use of morphine for the opium habit in such places — 
as Shanghai and Amoy. ‘But the terrible facts of the habit 
are as described, and these are matters of the first importance. 

They demand the immediate attention of every Chinese 
missionary. Earnest prayer is needed—“ For this moreo 
I be inquired Ezek. xxxvi. 37. 

Well may we fast and pray and be humbled on account of 
the untold misery that our race has brought on China. We 
must pray, but we must work. ‘‘Is not this the fast that 
I have chosen? to loose the bonds of wickedness, to undo the 
bands of the yoke, and to let the oppressed go free, and that 
break every yoke.’’ 
1st. Let there be no flagging in our prayers nor in our 
efforts, until there is complete cessation of the Indo-Chinese 
opium traffic. 


2nd. Let every missionary instruct his or her helpers 
-and church members about morphine and its evils. They 
are identical with those of opium, only worse. The trade 
in morphine or morphine pills or tablets should be treated 
the same as the trade in opium. Morphine is an alkaloid of 
opium, and should be reckoned as concentrated opium. 


3rd. More attention should be given to helping men and 
women to break off the opium habit. No morphine in powder, 
pill, or solution should be given for them to take in their 
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oral teaching regarding Christianity, as she understood so little 
Chinese, but they had given her a Tibetan Gospel of Mark, 
which she had tried to read, though with trembling at first. 

‘‘T have money,’’ he answered joyfully, ‘‘and have 
brought ‘ Ragpa’ (her favorite horse) for you to ride home on.”’ 

Her heart overflowed with gratitude and joy, and she 
started to explain that Gezang had come for her, and would 
they please let her know how much her stay cost. 

‘¢You must not go yet,’’ insisted the kind lady of the 
house. ‘‘ You must wait a few days till you are quite strong. 
We do not want anything for your stay ; don’t be in a hurry.”’ 

So all her fears were dispelled, and she rose up to prostrate 

herself before the missionaries after the custum of her people. 
i The next day Gezang came back with numerous presents 
for his benefactors and insisted on their accepting them. He 
also brought things for Trashi, which she had ordered and 
went out again with fresh orders for odds and ends to take 
home. Soap was among the curious things absolutely 
insisted upon. 

A few happy days followed, and then oo g brought 
‘meek *? to the Mission house. Trashi, after taking a most 
affectionate leave of her friends, mounted her own sturdy beast 
and rode away for Bamehgong after Gezang, leaving the 
- missionary family behind on the stone steps looking after her, 


(To be continued.) 


gn Memortam.—Rev. Ashmore, D.D. 
BY GEO. H.’ WATERS. 
N Friday, April 23rd, word was received by cable that Dr. 


_ Ashmore, Sen., had passed, after a prolonged illness, to the . 


higher life. It was a message of sorrow to missionary 
and native Christian alike, and a memorial service was arranged, 
in which both took eager part. Sadness, however, could not be 
the dominant note of such a gathering, but rather gratitude and 
praise. A long life of valiant service had come to its full fruition ; 


.God’s aged servant had entered into his triumphant reward ; ree 


had at last heard the summons for which he had been waiting: 
‘* Ashmore, you are wanted,’’ and he had gone with joy. 


Dr. Ashmore died April 21st, at Toledo, Ohio, U.S. A., at 
the home of his wife’s son, Dr. Nathan W. Brown, M.D. He was | 


eighty-four years of age, having been born at Putuam, near 
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Zanesville, Ohio, on Chri-tmas day 1824. He came of Scotch-Irish 
‘ stock ; his father having emigrated to America from the north of 
Tretana j in early manhood. His mother, a woman of devout piety, 
died when he was ten years old. He was converted when about 
fourteen, and entered college at Granville, O., when seventeen, 
graduating from what is now Denison University. in 1845. He 
went at once to the Western Baptist Theological Institution at 
Covington, Ky., from which he graduated in 1848. He then 
became pastor of the Baptist church at Hamilton, O., where he 
remained for about two years. Having accepted appointment 
under the American Baptist Missionary Union, he sailed from New 
York in August, 1850, having married Miss Martha A. Sanderson, 
of Brooklyn, Mass. He arrived in Hongkong in January, 1851, 
and after three months removed to Bangkok, Siam, where he 
labored for the Chinese until 1858. Here were born his ed 
children, William and Frank, the latter of whom died in 1884 ; 
former, Rev. Wm. Ashmore, Jr., D.D., survives him as President 
of the Ashmore Theological Seminary at Swatow. 

On account of Mrs. Ashmore’s failing health, the family sailed 


for America in the spring of 1858, but the wife and mother died on - 


the voyage, and was buried at sea off the Cape of Good Hope. It 
seems that Dr. Ashmore remained in Hongkong until 1860 or 
1861, making a preliminary visit to Swatow to spy out the land, 
but was compelled to return to the home land on account of his 
own failing health. In 1863 he returned to China, having married 
Miss Eliza Dunlevy, of Lebanon, Ohio. He now took up his 
residence at Double Island, at the mouth of Swatow harbor, moving 
on to the mainland at Kak-chieh, directly opposite Swatow, in 
the following year. Here he remained till 1875, and here, with 
but brief intervals scattered through the intervening years, he 
wrought his life work. He took final leave of China in the spring 
of 1903, for though he longed to return once more, he was pre- 
vented by the firm refusal of his physicians to allow it. To the 
very end his heart was turned towards China, and his face would 
light up with a smile at the mention of letters received from or 
going to the field. 


As to Dr. Ashmore’s service to the cause of missions and to 


China, and his powers as orator and writer, others may better 
speak than I. He was China’s champion before the Baptist 
churches of America, and foretold the movements for a new China 
that have thrilled the world during the last ten years. Many are 
they who owe their interest in missions, and not a few their 
dedication to this life-service, to his impassioned and eloquent 
appeals. Here though, as pioneer, he did his life-work, laying 
broad and deep the foundations of a living evangelical church, 
- upon which we of the younger generations are called to build. He 
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They should be encouraged to regard the philanthropic work 


now done by the missiou as part of the church’s work and to 


take a real interest in it. ‘hey should be encouraged to visit 
the work, where it is possible. ‘Thus where there is a hospital 
they should be welcome to come and visit the patients at the 
proper hours, aud as at home, do for them deeds of kiuduess, 
Their presence and help at the ward services should be encour- 
aged. Regular collections should be taken in the churches, 
and medical missionary sermons preached. Even the poorest 
churches could manage an annual collection, and though at 
first the amount raised might be only small, the subjective 


value of the offering would be great. Reports of the work of. 


the institutions should be prepared in the Chinese language 


and not confined to English. Strong committees from the — 
native church should be organised to take general manage- 


meut of the iustitutious.”’ 

These suggestions take us very near to the root of the 
matter. Philanthropy as an essential duty of a Christian 
church is not yet realised by Chinese Christians, but an all- 
round application of the above suggestions would make a vast 
difference in a short time. I confess the reading of Dr. McAll’s 
article has made me ashamed that while I have promoted 
special services and collections on ‘‘T'ract Society Sunday” 
and ‘‘Bible Society Suuday’’ and preached special sermons foy 
these objects, I have overlooked ‘‘Hospital Suuday.’’ Medica] 
. work is only one form of philanthropic work, and the needs of 
leper homes, orphanages and every kind of asylum should | 
be brought before the churches and their practical sympathy 
enlisted. 

The second thought samwesied to the present writer vee 
Dr. McAll’s article might be expressed as follows :— 

2. Misstonary Societies do not fulfil their pai ‘¢ tll they 
adapt more suitable means fo the end in view their 
medical missions. 

Till quite recently the Societies have been content to send 
medical missionaries to China as geueral practitioners. Great 
good has been accomplished in this way. The men sent have 
been devoted, consecrated, and able men. The amount of 
relief given to suffering, the number of marvellous cures, ang 
the good-will won from a prejudiced race has amply justified 
this method as a deginuing. But new conceptions have come 
to those who have open eyes, and we are asking whether a 
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hundred-fold harvest is not better than a thirty-fold, whether 


the harvest could be thousand-fold if a little more of the 
scientific method were applied. ; 

Kxperiments have been made in training native doctors, 
nurses, and dispensers. ‘hese have not been, without some 
disappointments, but the successes have amply justified the 
attempts made. Union Medical Colleges such as those of 
Peking, Canton, Haukow and Nanking are turning out 
graduates who, though in some respects not equal to the 
foreign doctors, in other respects meet the needs even better 
than the foreigners. 


Missionary Societies will never be able to supply enough 


doctors for China’s need, but they might with a little pains- 


taking so reconstruct their method as to be able to train the 
needed Chinese doctors. 

There are ‘now something like five hundred medically 
qualified missionaries‘in China, of whom only about twenty 
are giving their chief strength to the work of training Chinese 
doctors, and only one has been set apart to give his whole time 
tu the preparation of medical text books. 

Dr. McAll says :—‘‘Societies still believe in sending out 
foreign doctors to work, often without a colleague, in separate 
hospitals (sometimes with no hospital at all) all over the 


country. ‘hey have not grasped the fact that if they put five 


or six suitable doctors together in one place they can run a 
Christian Medical College from which there will issue a stream 


| of native medical missionaries.’’...‘‘If one-fifth of the members 


of the China Medical Missionary Association were to con- 
centrate on such work, a dozen vignsous Christian Medical 
Colleges would be manned.”’. 

The questions then arise, should shai be so many 
Colleges ? would not a higher standard of efficiency be possible 
with only half that number ? would the rivalry and competi- 
tion inevitable, unless these Colleges were far separated from 
each other, be altogether an advantage ?. 

These questions may well be left for the present, but I 
gant to express. my conviction, alter sixteen yeats experience in 
west China, that however excellent and efficient an institution 
might be which was located either at Peking or at Han- 
kow, distance and difficulties of travel would render either of | 
them unavailable for the needs of Szchwan, Kweichow and 


Yinnan. 
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er harmoniously, iu the carrying on of one Mission college. 


It might be a wiser plan to leave the college under the control 
of one Board of Trustees representing one Church. Other 
Missions could found hostels in connection with this university 
and, of course, would have complete control over their own 
hostels and over the religious instruction of their own Church 
members. If they saw fit to support professors on the Faculty 
of the university, their professors would have a vote on 
academic affairs. In other words, we would propose the sort 
of affiliation as exists between the Church of England and 
Nonconformist bodies at Oxford and Cambridge. It seems to 
us to be a matter of entire indifference as to the denominational 
status of a particular university, so long as it is strong and 
efficient and throws open its doors to all Christian students. __ 


WHATEVER modification in of 


The. Missionary’s 
Principal sion work may be demanded by present 


- for the modification of the essence of the 


| Gospel of Christ. Dr. Fenn's remark that ‘‘uo people has 
ever remained long content with empty shrines, with godless 


worals, or even with an altar to the Unknown God,’’ reminds 


us that nearly two months ago, a Southern correspondent to 
the North China Daily News drew attention to a matter which 


was mooted there, the originator of which had come tothem 


from Shanghai. ‘The idea was to start a new religion, or in 
some way unify the different religions that now exist in Chiua, 
by selecting the best elements of each of them, and weldiug 
them into a new faith for the people. Such recognition of 
spiritual need offers a unique opportunity for the regeneration 


of a nation, by showing that salvation and transformation are 


only possible through knowledge of the only true God and 
of. Jesus Christ His Son. The aim of Missions has been 
characterized as ‘‘ making Jesus Christ know: to the world in 
order to the salvation of mankiud.’’ This: was emphasized in 
the resolutions drawn up by the China Centenary Conference. 
The Edinburgh Conference reiterated this conviction. In this 
connection we cannot refrain from quoting the closing sentence 
of Dr. Warneck’s letter through Dr. Mott 'tothat body: ‘' This 
. .. is not merely a question of missionary method, but a crucial 


question of missionary life. : For in the Gaspel of Chirist, as it was 


conditions, there is no demand ‘or reason 
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proclaimed by the apostles and proved by them to be the power 


of God unto salvation to everyone that believeth, there lies not — 


only the living force to inspire the missionary life at home, 


but also the power of regeneration for the non-Christians world. 


The main source of our strength is not in the method, but in 
the message of this Gospel, in the messengers proclaiming it 


jn the fulness of faith, and in the Christians who have become 


new creatures thereby.’’ 
Tk article by Rev. C. E. Patton on ‘‘ A Modern 


Mission Policy’? is full of interest. It indicates 
- Policy.” ou the part of the missionaries concerned a wise 


use of funds combined with definite plans whereby 


at a certain point responsibility actually falls upon the Chinese. 
Often we are so eager to see the work extended that we take 


up the burden the Chinese ought to carry simply because we 
cannot wait until they can do it. We have indicated in this 
article also a scieutific study of the field and its conditions. 
Here again is where haste in real progress is only obtained by 
going slowly and making one’s inoves count. While we do not 


always need the blare of trumpets to annouuce our arrival yet © 


there are methods of attracting attention which can with profit 
be employed. Here we have newspapers and posters brought 
iuto service. ‘This article might well be read as a comment on 
Rolaud Allen’s book, ‘‘ Missionary Methods—Paul’s or Ours,’’ a 


book which minimizes the differences between the problems of 


modern evangelistic work and those of the Apostolic Church iy 


order to show that success to-day is only possible by going 
~ back to the first century for all our methods, but which, never- 


theless, emphasizes the need of putting the burden of evangeli- 


zation as soon as possible on the shoulders which have to bear 


it longest. ‘Ihe book should be read by- every missionary. 


‘Mr. Patton has apparenty succeeded in combining the modern 
~ methods with the old to which Mr. Allen desires us to return. 


* 
Av the time of the recent triennial meeting 


Tbe Educational oF the Associatiou, and, in fact, before that, 


Bssociation of 


bina. there seems to have been a geueral feeling 


that the Association was no longer serving 


any useful purpose. Those who have the interests of the 


Association at heart, however, are not content to let it die, and 
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bs (6) The sale of Gospels by a large band of unpaid workers, 
generally in the first Chinese month ; over 100 lay preachers 


take part in this work. 
(7) The establishment of a number of elementary schools, — 


_ about 30 ; some of these teachers are also lay preachers, others — 
are Christian young men with diplomas from our college. The 


direct and indirect influence of these Christiau teachers is a 
great help to the evangelization of their locality. 
(8) The influence of our hospital has been a great aid to 


_ the evangelization of the couutry districts. ..Most of the patients | 


come from the country ; last year there were over 25,000 out- 
patients. Since it was opened possibly nearly a quarter of a 
million people have come under its influence, to all of whom 
the Gospel has been preached,—and practised. Many country 
people have become Christians after they have been to the 
hospital, and several churches have been opened up country 
as the result of medical aid having been first given to the sick. 
(9) The work has been extended by arranging for services 
to be held in villages, one evening a month, where we had one 
or two Christians but nochurch. These services were taken by 
lay preachers who, coming from a different village, had to 
spend the night, and to these travelling expeuses were given, 
—about 30 cents per visit. Many new churches have been 
opened by this method. a 


3. The general status of self-support. 

The people are very willing to give generously for the 

erection of a foreign church ; many also give for the repair of 

such places, also free meals on Sunday to lay preachers, but 
of regular church funds we have two. 


(1) The regular church fund for current expenses, —this is 


often collected at the Sacramental Service, but in the smaller 
churches by subscription. The money is handed to the foreign 
missionary, and goes to the support of pastors, and other 
expenses—as a whole, not for any special person or church. 
This fund is supported very well. 

(2) The self-support fund,—the money is collected by 
subscriptions, for which printed receipts are given. Three or 
four people are chosen in each of the eight circuits, each 
circuit containing from ten to fifty-three churches. It is 
understood that the capital with the interest will be allowed to 
accumulate till there is a total of: $2,000 ; as soon as that sum 
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a leisure seasot:r. In the north the cold winters necessitate a 
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is reached in auy one circuit, the interest then may be used 
for the working expenses of that particular circuit. One 


circuit has now nearly $1,800. 


The money is lent out on mortgage, on Lilt —but not to 
Christians, or land is bought outright, which is comldaed the 
better way. The deeds are made out in the name of the Mission. 
One circuit bas 17 mow of land. The missionaries have very 


‘little to do with this fund. This fund is managed chiefly by 


the Chiuese and is becoming popular, so that some members 
who say they are too poor to-give to the first fund will sub- 
scribe quite generously to this fund, which has now a capital 
of about $6,000. Of! course the contributions will be continued 
after the fuud reaches $2,000 in each circuit, and it is hoped 
in this way the churches in time will become self-supporting. 


A. H. SHARMAN. 


There is the problem of entire Christian families. The 
church to be a success must develop Christian families. Too 
often only. one member of the family is interested in the church. 
Such families remaiu essentially heathen for family idol worship 
goes on about as usual. ‘Thus we see a house divided against 
itself. Again it is difficult to get the entire family to leave 


_ the house and goto church. Some must stay to keep watch. © 


Sometimes there is a feeling that if a household is represented 
by one person that will iusure the benefits to the entire house- . 
hold. The church must plan to win a!l iu the home. 

The country pastor lacks efficient lay workers to help him 
with the various activities of the church. In training lay 
workers the problem of illiteracy looms large. It is difficult to 
have efficient helpers if none of the members can read. All 
the literature that the various societies publish for church work 
is of little use except as it is given through the pastor to 
the people. To overcome this difficulty the country pastor 


- must teach his members how to read. The solution of this 


problem will not come through the promotion of the reading 
of the native character. This system is too cumbersome and 
requires too much time to master. It will come through some 
simple phonetical system such as the Romanised. 

In seeking to train his membership the pastor is greatly 
hampered iu this section owing to the almost total absence of 


period of more or less leisure on the part of the farmers. But 
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king, and Mukden, while six 
other cities are waiting. They 
have seventy-two student asso- 
- Giations cared for by five travel- 
ling field. secretaries, and for 
which in 1919 five conferences 


were held, attended by six hun- 


dred and ninety delegates. The 
department of religious education 
now has a secretary to take 
charge of producing Bible study 
books. Thirty students from 
fifteen provinces have graduated 
from the Normal School of 
Physical Training and are now 
teaching in twenty-eight schools. 


A pamphlet on ‘‘ Christianity 
and the Saving of the Nations’’ 
by George Chien Hsu, Minister 
of Justice, Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Canton, states among 
other things his belief that de- 
mocratic governments are built 
upon the principles of Christian- 


ity, and that in accordance with 


the principles of the teaching 
of Christ, a nation may with 
Christian motive intervene in 
the affairs of another. He be- 
lieves that the dissolution of 
China is imminent, and states 
that militarism and autocracy 
are its chief enemies. If Chris- 
tianity gains the victory China 
will certainly be saved. 


A number of the leading pas- 
tors and Christians in Shanghai 
have united in a scheme to pro- 
vide a respectable inn or hotel 
for Chinese merchants who come 
to Shanghai. They also propose 
to act as an agency or as middle- 
men between the seller and the 
purchaser. The name of this 
agency is to be The Chinese Chris- 
tian Commercial Agency. The 
idea is to safeguard Christian 
traders against the immorality 
that prevails in many hotels, and 
to protect them against sharks 
of various kinds. A manager- 


(January 


in-charge has been appointed. 
The agency furthermore intends 
to assist in every kind of business, 


such as the purchase of home 


or foreign products, insurance, 
banking, etc. 


The organizations producing 
Christian literature on the China 
field find themselves suffering as 


a result of the war. The bigh 


cost of living, and diminished 
incomes, possibly mainly through 
exchange, have caused reduction 
in the amount of literature pur- 
chased by the missionaries. The 
editor of the China Bookman 
says, ‘‘ The root of the trouble is 


that the missionary boards make . 


appropriations for evangelistic, 
educational, and medical needs of 
the work, but expect literature 
to live and flourish on the north- 
west wind.’’ At a time when 
the opportunities for Christian 
influence are expanding rapidly, 
it is a great pity that this con- 
dition of affairs, with regard 
to Christian literature, should 
obtain. 3 


The sixth annual report of the 


Shanghai Mission to Rickshamen 
has come to hand. The work 
of this useful society under the 
direct supervision of Mr. G. 
Matheson, is owing yearly 
along the lines uf evangelistic, 
elementary education, and relief 
work. On the suggestion of the 
Hon. Director the Municipal 
Council has erected two ricksha 
shelters, and more are expected 
in the future. A band of men 
and boys hold open air meetings 
daily where the ricksha coolies 
congregate, and between six 
thousand and seven thousand 
people monthly are addressed 


at these meetings. In the two. 
Sunday schools, one thousand 


nine hundred and thirty-nine 
children are enrolled. There is 


> 
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also au encouraging work among 


the women, and two flourishing 
day schools. During the current 
year $6,401.13 came from various 


voluntary sources for the work 


of the society, 


The seventh annual meeting of 
the East China Christian Educa- 
tional Association is scheduled 
to take place on February 11th 
to February 13th, 1920, in Union 
Church Hall, Shanghai. A uum- 
ber of timely topics are to be 
treated. Among those we note 
‘*'Teaching Chinese in Middle 
Schools ’’; Music in Christian 
Education ’’ ; “ College Entrance 
Requirements ”’ ; ‘‘ Follow-up 
Work among Students who have 
left Christian Educational Iustitu- 
tions’’; ‘‘Government Recogni- 
tion of Christian Schools”; “ Pres- 


ent Educational Tendencies 
in China’’; ‘* New Phonetic 
System ’”’ ; Agricultural Educa- 


tion” ; Vocational Education ”’ ; 
Training.’’ Com- 
mittees have been working on 
most of these subjects ; progress 
should result from the discussion 
thereof. 


Mr. R. A. Woods, a social 
woiker of long and varied ex- 
perience and now connected with 


South End House, Boston, has 


Bankers’ 


just been visi*ing China. He 


visited a number of cities and 


conferred with those interested 
in social welfare work. In 
Shanghai he addressed a small 
group of leaders at the Chinese 
Association; and a 
larger group at the Y.M.C.A. 
He held a long conference with 
the Moral Welfare Committee 
of the China Continuation Com- 
mittee; he also met the Com- 
missiou on Social Welfare of the 
‘* China for Christ ’’ Conference, 
which met in Shanghai, December 
16th to 20th. His visit has 


beeu of great benefit and help. 
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His wide experience enabled him 
to make many helpful sugges- 


tions. It is hoped that as a 
result of his visit a small com- . 
mission of social experts will . 
visit China in the near future 
with a view to summing up 
China’s needs along lines of 
social welfare. It is interesting 
to note that the ‘“‘ China for 
Christ’’ Conference voted that 
social welfare experts should be 
sent to China as missionaries. 
This commission of social experts 
will certainly help bring this 
about. 


‘We have received a copy of 
the First Year book of the Siang- 


tan Community Guild. This 


Community Guild is an attempt 
to enlarge the methods of the 
Y.M.C.A. to include the entire 


family. 


‘* The Community Guild is the 
Church at work enlisting the 
support of the community in the 
Christianizing of the community 
life.’ The aim is ‘* Every 
Christian a member of the Guild, 
and every member of the Guild 
aun ultimate Christian.’’ 

The current expenses are paid 
by the fees from the member- 
ship of over 550. Among these 
are church members, gentry, 
merchants, officials, and promi- 
nent members of provincial and 
merchant classes. The activities 
of the Guild are divided into 
eight departments, known as 
Admiuistration, Membership, 
Religious Work, Educational, 
Physical, Medical, Boys, Wom- 
en. The Guild is located in 
a strategic in the 
main street the city. The 
reading room was patronized by 
more than 25,000 during the 
A number of young Chi- 
nese leaders are in training for 
this work in Peking, Nanking, 
and Shanghai. 
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accomplished all talk of justice and judicial reform is either 
buncombe or mere advertising. When judicial independence 
is an assured reality we can attract to judicial offices men of 
acknowledged ability, of unquestioned character and learning 
who, sitting on the bench, will neither knuckle, nor 
subordinate themselves, to the executive or legislative branches 
of the government. Then’ indeed we can safely speak of 


successful judicial reform. . 
I come now to a brief sinncliiiiadiaia of that delicate 


problem, the abolition of extraterritoriality, or, more strictly 


speaking, its relinquishment. One may yield to none in 


sympathy with the patriots who are seeking the ending of this 
alien system to restore complete sovereignity to Chiuva and yet 
may not approve, at this time, of this agitation, without 
shutting one’s eyes to hard facts. While no one claims that 
extraterritoriality has benefited China, yet its withdrawal now 
might be a disservice rather than an advantage. Much bas 
been said of the economic advantages that would ensue to 
foreigners if they consented to relinquish their extraterritorial 
rights. But there remains one indispensable condition fixed by 
the treaties, which ought to be performed but has not yet been 
performed. And those who cry loudest for abolition have not 
advanced a single ‘plausible argument substantiated by facts to 
justify immediate ending of the system. An official in the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs calmly asserts that very able judges 
have been appointed to various courts and that therefore the 
judicial reform is an accomplished fact, ergo, the time for 
abolition of extraterritoriality is now. Another writer pleads 
in all gravity that experience of Chinese courts as now 
constituted will convince foreigners that they meet Western 
standards. Now with all due respect to these authorities, one 
may say that a few months at the bar would disillusion them. 


What they have done is taking proposal for achievement. A_ 
court as close in proximity to model foreign tribunals as the | 


Shanghai Shenpanting shows the unenviable record of 95% of 
all its civil cases, unadjudicated, and only 5% of all rendered 


judgments, executed. 


We must not forget that governments, like individuals, are 
human, and it is not human nvature to do those things in which 


there is no direct or tangible incentive. Surely the restoration 
of a fandamental element of sovereignty like the unconditional 
essertion of jurisdiction over all persons, irrespective of 


~— 
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nationality, found within the territorial bounds, would be a 


_ supreme inducement to government to put forth its utmost 


efforts to fulfil the condition precedent to such restoration. But 
the situation remains 72 statu guo. What warrant then is 
there for the hope that once the condition is voluntarily 
removed without regard to its performance by China, that 
sincere efforts will be made to bring China’s judiciary up to 
modern standards? More justifiable hope can, however, be 
placed on an awakened and potent public opinion to compel 


this reform urgent for both Chinese and foreigners. Ounce the 


Chinese nation rises to meet this vital need of a modern judicial 
system, they will by this act convince both foreigners and 
themselves that the time is ripe to abolish extraterritoriality ! 
The actuality will uot need to be advertised, for the alien 
system will then have outlived its usefulness, and the advantage 


of removing it will persuade foreigners more quickly than 


arguments. 

Of much the saine uature as the extraterritorial problem 
is the question of the restitution to Chinese control of the 
Shanghai Mixed Court civil jurisdiction in purely Chinese 
litigation. Too often, however, is this question linked up 
with dickering. The matter should be decided by those 
whom the Court chiefly affects. That decision cannot long 
be delayed when China has put her political house in order 
and gotten her own judicial machinery running in line with 


that of enlightened nations. But while the Mixed Court, — 


as at present conducted, is with us, it at least affords good - 
practice for Chinese lawyers with and against competeut 
foreign practitioners. For the Mixed Court is the only place 


where they can work on a reasonably equal footing, since 
- Chinese Jawyers are denied access to practise in the foreign 
courts. 


The burden of this address is this, that however chaotic the 
conditions, however discouraging the outlook, or how impossibly 
jutricate the problems seem or whatever sinister personality 
may for the moment darken the political horizon, we should 
not hesitate to go into public life. Go into it firmly loyal to 
the highest ideals, aud resolved to fight heroically for them so 
that the China of to-morrow may be a. better one than the 
China of to-day. For only as young ‘men, filled with the 
spirit of altruism and the great adventure of battling for justice, 
go unflinchingly into the muck of things as they are, go into 
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His religious aspirations led him to retire from the world, so 
he spent some years in travel and voluntary exile, subsequently 
a to his uative place to end his days in study and contem- 
plation. | 
His teaching and writings are set forth in some detail, and the 
last chapter gives many beautiful extracts from traditional sayings 


of Jesus, and as they are embedded in Al-Ghazali’s own writings - 


and have his adhesion, we see how closely a devout Moslem cau 
approach to the spirit and teaching of Jesus Christ ; and yet there 
is the painful consciousness of much groping amid the shadows, 
while all the time the true Light was shining. The book closes 


with a note of thankfulness that present-day Moslem seekers after — 


God cau so easily find those wha will lead them to Christ. 


CHRISTIANITY THE FINAL RgeLIGIon. Sy S. M. Zweune, Eerdmans- 
Co. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 109 pp. 7%°X 5". 


The sub-title of this little book is ‘‘ Addresses on the Mission- _ 
ary Message for the World to-day, showing that the Old Gospel 
is the Only Gospel,’”’ and this aptly sums up the view-point of the | 


author and the object of the book. Many missionaries in China 
will find themselves in accord with every sentence of the book. 
There is an earnestness aud sincere conviction in it which all can 
respect, even though the writer is carried sometimes to conclusions 
where some canuot follow. There is an able statement of the 
‘‘ Earliest Christianity ’’ as found in the first epistle to the Thes- 
salonians; and a fine chapter on ‘‘ The solidarity of the Race.’’ 
The concluding chapter on ‘‘ Christianity as the final Religion’’ 


is one which all missionaries would do well to read and think over; 


it is a good touic, and sends one back to work with renewed 
confidence in the power and beauty of the message of Christ for a 
sin-sick world, and with increased faith in its ultimate victory. 


I. M. 


Gop aND THE STRUGGI.¢ For Existence. By the ARCHBISHOP OF DUBLIN, 
DouGAL Canon B.H. Streaater. Associalion Press, New 


York. 1919. 


- This book wears well. The reviewer has had it seven months. | 


At first glance it seemed to be au apologetic which conceded more 
than it confirmed. On careful reading it appears to be a keen 
analysis of some essential conclusions of science, philosophy, and 
psychology, showing their accord with the essential teachings of 
the New Testament. It supplies the scientific setting for the 
common faith of common men. : 

1. We find in the world an abundance—a superabundance— 
of beauty, but no superabundance of goodness. Is, then, the good 
God omnipotent? Or is the omnipotent God good? ‘‘ Omnipotent ’’ 


is not a scientific term, so Jet us net use it as if it were. Moreover, 


there is a deeper generalization which experience warrants, viz., 
the universe is ‘rustworthy. It is a cosmos, not achaos. Yet the 
history of the universe is the history of a great adventure. The 
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eternal makes for righteousness; but the outcome requires the 
willing co-operation of buman wills with the divine will. 

2. What power, then, can prevail over the antagonisms of 
* contending wills? Science and philosophy agree with Christianity 
in the answer: Love. The best authorities on evolution now 
° " deny the classic hypothesis of the progress of the species essentially 
through the internecine struggle among its individuals. The true 
God has surrounded his developing creation from first to last with 
a spiritual atmosphere of gracious friendliness and free forgiveness. 
| Here emerges the eternal significance of the Cross of Christ. Some 
. f of us are—or have recently been—very busy interpreting the good 
of the. kingdom so that it will harmonize with the terrors of 
, Mount Sinai. The relation between the teaching of Jesus and man’s 
correspondence with his euvironment is expressed in the third beati- 
tude. It was Jesus the lion-hearted, who stood alone against (and 
for) the whole world, who said: ‘‘ Blessed are those who proceed 

with sweet reasonableness; for they shall inherit the earth.”’ 

3. The shell-shock hospitals have proved the absolute neces- 
sity of a process of readjustment or ‘* re-association "’ : the patient 
must be led to remember cleaNy and speak about the buried 
memory and re-associate it with an emotion of an opposite kind. 
In the New Testament therapy this is prayer and faith, confession 
and communion with Christ. Salvation is inspiration and deliver- 


ance in one. 
Cc. M. S. 


Tue Kincsuip oF Gop. Sy G. B. Rosson. Swarthmore Press, London. 
5Sl-. Pp. 172. 

The scope of this earnestly-written book is indicated in the 
note which explains that ‘‘ Kingship’’ is used in place of the more 
familiar ‘‘ Kingdom,” putting the emphasis on the vu/e rather than — 
on that which is ruled over. The book is ove of the Christian 
Revolution series, its aim being to bring Christianity more into the 
affairs of practical life,—individual, national, and inter-national. 


I. M. 


-Gon’s Witt For a Man’s Live. By J. W. Dovey. Six studies compiled 
from'*The Will of God a Man's Life-work’’ by H. B. Wright. Student 
Movement Press, G. $0.20. 


Each study is divided into sections, giving Biblical texts for 
a each division, and a few helpful thoughts in connection therewith. 
<= Topics for discussion, in the form of suggestive and stimulative 
questions, are given at the end of each study. For study schools 
and Bible classes these lessons should prove helpful. ‘he 


How SHALL A STUDENT His Lirg Work? By Ruca. 
Association Press, 20 Museum Road, Shanghai. Five cents in English, 
three cents in Chinese, 8 pages. 


A brief Bible study course in four lessons. Each lesson con- . 


tains seven questions with Bible references, suitable for individual 
study, preferably followed by a guided discussion. The only re- 
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rose brightly on High.” The word ‘High’ in the original is Shang 
and means heaven (RR). | 

2. Sometimes | means ruler. “A ruler is for the generous 
treatment of the people, and to provide a certain abode for them.” 
[Poh diagram, Yih King ( 3 #& #i).] The original word for™ ruler ” 
is Shang. 


3. Sometimes means ‘ancient’ or ‘old.’ “Militarism orightinsed 
in ancient times.” [See Lu Shih Ch’un Ts’ew, Tang Ping, (B kK 
The original word for ‘Ancient’ is Shang. 


II. Ti (#). 1. “A title given to the person who rules 


the country.” See Hsu Shih Shuo Wen (# K # XX). 
2. Aruler. [See Erh-ya (f J€)-] 


3. A deceased ruler. [See Li Ki Cha Li, & 
“When his place is given to him in the ancestral temple, and his 
spirit-tablet is set up, he is called ‘Ti.’” — 


Of course these two characters have yet other meanings. Here 
I only give some connected with the term ‘ Shang Ti.’ When we 
study these two characters, we then realize that ‘ Shangti’ does not 
refer to the great Spirit (mm Se), but is a general term for ancient 
rulers. To illustrate this, I give the following 
A. Shang Ti ts sometimes called ‘Koo Ti’ (4 i), the ancient 
ruler; because Shang is sometimes synonymous with Koo (ancient), 
Shangti becomes Koo Ti. For example: “‘ The Koo Ti commanded 
Woo T’ang to govern throughout the four quarters of his country” 


in an orderly manner. HR. BATH), 
(see Yuen-Niao, Hymns of Shang, Shih Ching). Here Koo Ti is the 


same as Shangti, that is, the ancient ruler, the associate of heaven.4 


B. Shang Ti also means Ancient Ruler. According to the Li Ki, 
when a spirit-tablet of the deceased ruler is set up in the temple, he 
is styled ‘ Ti.’ 
“Chi Po said that which was bidden by Shang Ti [the ancient ruler, 
perhaps this means 
down to me” ( & 
Gi M).. (See Liu Chih Ch’ang Shiong Lung, Soo Wile.) 


C. An ancient renowned person ( might) be called Shang Ti. 
It is a very honourable title. It is stated in the Doctrine of the Mean 


“‘ By the ceremoniés of Chiao (3%), the sacrifice to Heaven, and Shae . 


(Mt ), the sacrifice to earth, they served ‘Shang Ti.’ Shang Ti here is 
evidently plural. The Shae was the sacrifice to Hao Too as we already 
know. But Hao Too was a son of Kung Kung Shih (3¢ IL 5), who 
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So Shang Ti means the ancient ruler. For example: 


hen Nung (# §%)], my late master handed it 
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had never been a ruler. He was given this honorable title Shang Ti 
because he had unusual merit. | 


D. Living rulers or kings might sometimes be spoken of. as Shang 
Tt. Because ‘Shang’ is synonymous with ‘Chuin’ (3%), a sovereign, 
therefore Shangti could be used to designate contemporaneous human 
rulers. For example: ‘“ Shang Ti is grieved; do not approach him,” 
Shaou Yo, Shih Ching.) Here ‘Shang Ti’ refers to King Yew 
(pf =E) of the Chow dynasty who reigned from 780-769 B.C. And 
in the same book it is said, “O, illimitable Shang Ti, many are 
the perversities of the people; O, stern Shang Ti, in thy decree are 
.... HW.) Here “Shang Ti” means King 
Le who reigned from 852-825 B.C. 


From these four incidents, we see clearly that Shang Ti is only 
an honourable title for deceased or living rulers. It does not include 
any spiritual meaning. Of the term Shangti (sometimes shortened to 
‘Ti’ or written Heo Ti, ] #f, or Shen Heo fp §§), when used 
in the classics, we cannot always decide whether it is a divine ruler or a 
human ruler, an ancient ruler or a contemporary ruler. This we can 
decide only from the context. Let us note the use of Ti (fF) in a 
passage from the Verses of the State of Ts’oo, called “Inquiring of 


Heaven,” by Chu P’ing iJ, K BJ). Here Ti is used in 


a number of ways:— 
A. We have Shangti or-T’ien Ti. “Ti sent I-I (% 4) to bring 


_ sorrow to the people of Hsia.” . And “ Why didn’t Heo Ti attend and. 
enjoy the offering of the fat of roasted flesh?” 


B. It means a ruler among men. “ Ti came down to investigate 
and met I-chih ( ## $%8).”” Ti in this sentence means T’ang the Successful 
of the Shang dynasty. ‘“ Because the snow goose was adorned with gems, 
Heo Ti enjoyed it.” Here Heo Ti also means T’ang the Successful. 


“Chi (#8) was the eldest son. Why did Ti throw him aside?” In 


this place, Ti means the Ruler Kuh (4 9), 2256 B. C. 

At times the meaning is obscure. “ P’ang K’eng 
prepared the pheasant, how can the ‘Ti’ enjoy it?” Here Ti either 
‘means the Ruler Yaou, or the ancient ruler, the associate of Heaven. 


We have seen clearly that Shang Ti means a sage accepted as the 
associate of Heaven; because Heaven has no personality, so cannot be 


- reverenced. When we study the classics carefully, we note that when 
(they) wished to express activity, mostly they used the terms ‘ Ti,’ 


‘Shang Ti,’ ‘Koo Ti,’ or ‘Heo Ti.’ When they wished to express 
will, they used the terms ‘Wen T’ien’ (42 3), Merciful Heaven, 
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presented ss about a million monks and nuns, are awakening to a 
corporate consciousness of their mission. The Confucian church has 
taken the place of the state religion. The Taoist groups are dying out 
and will soon become only a vague influence. The large number of sects 
represent a new religious life in China and will no doubt make their con- 


tribution to a more varied religious life. _The Christians, including the 


Catholics, number about three million. In the very nature of the case, 
these groups will not only demand toleration but can obtain it by co- 
operation, when the time is ready. The Christian group, in many ways, 
is in & position tp assume leadership when the time comes in such a 
movement. 

Christianity in China will take on a new form. In its early stages, 
it was a projection of the churches of the West and is a testimony to its 
universality. The Chinese members were brought under the influence 
of a cult which isolated them from their neighbors and, for a time at 
least, made them an intranational community. They were protected in 
this position by the treaties. It is an evidence of the Christian Church, 
both in China and in the West, that this group was loyal to China and 
has had no part in the betrayal of China. This cannot be said of other 
Chinese groups who enjoyed the protection of the West. The growth 
of the nationalistic spirit was felt by this community. That it was 
selected for persecution was due not so much to its danger as to its 
prominence. The winds of the revolution soon swept away the semi- 
_ foreign atmosphere which enveloped the church. The Chinese Christians 

demonstrated that they were nationalists. _ 
If we interpret the present situation correctly, we have in China 


another. nationalist church. That is not at all surprising, because the 
western churches have not yet adopted the program of the missionary to 


build up international brotherhood. | 

The. Chinese church, being a national church, will have as much 
freedom as have the national churches in other lands. It will have to 
work for its freedom as an international brotherhood, just as the churches 
of the West must work for the same freedom. The main thing is to see 


the West. . 
The danger to religious liberty is not so much in the hostile attitude 


of the government or a party. It lies in that mass inertia among the — 


people which thrives on ignorance. © Religious toleration meets its great- 


est foe in:this all over the world. . More than ever before, the churches 


of the West.and the churches of the East will need to cooperate in freeing 
a ee life, physical and 


| 
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selves. Religion should never be subject to legal restrictions. It cam 


For What Am | Here? A Junior Missionary’s Viewpoint 


or a missionary of the culture and civilization of some specific race? If 
Mr. Stewart, in using the word “missionary,” meant “Christian mission- 
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SOME CHINESE OPINIONS. : 
“By ‘religious liberty’ I understand the liberty of holding beliefs 
concerning the unseen world, of propagating these beliefs, of organizing 
for the practice of worship and fellowship and of teaching these beliefs 
to others and serving society in the light of such teaching, a liberty which 
should be guaranteed in the Constitution of the nation, protected by 
the government unless it goes beyond its bounds in doing harm to society 
such as the harmful activities of the Boxers; it should, also, be respected 
by people who do not profess any particular religious faith, As such 
liberty is a human right it should be considered so and should be fought 
for when it is endangered either by political parties or by intellectual 
antagonism. In my opinion religious liberty in the Christian sense is 
love, protecting itself by legitimate means through government re- 
cognition: it is a religion vigilant and if you please, militant. It must 
fight for its own existence at a time like this. It must exert all it can to 
educate those who wish to deny us of this very precious thing without 
which life would be without meaning.” T. C. Chao. 


— “Religious liberty implies freedom in choosing one’s faith, freedom 
in practising one’s religious rites, and freedom of religious propaganda 
in so far as these do not conflict with the law of the state. In so doing, 
it goes without saying that the state virtually allows freedom also to 
atheism, agnosticism and even anti-religious movements, to the same 
degree.” K. L. Pao. 


“By religious liberty we mean that the government should leave 
people free in their religious belief and training. Thus, parents can teach 
their children from birth what they believe to be true and good. Of 
course in their teaching, parents should not be narrow-minded and too 
dogmatic so as to inhibit the interest and initiative of the children them- 


only survive as the result of a gradual process of education.” Z. K. Zim 


N the August number of the Recorper there appeared a shost 
article by Maxwell S. Stewart called “The Missionary for thi 
Generation.” In reading this article I seriously wondered if our 

_ definitions of the word “missionary” are not entirely at variance. 

When we use the word missionary, do we mean “Christian 
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(Here comes in the invocation of the 88 Buddhas. ) 

‘Hail to thee, Amitabha, who in thy person dost hide (collect) all 
e different aspects of the law of salvation; all the different types, all 
e different worlds, all the Buddhas and world-honored ones, ye ever- 
sting rulers of the worlds, ye world-honored ones throughout all the 
orlds. Think of me in mercy; all the sins I may have committed, in 
is life as well as in the lives before, from the boundless beginnings 


‘ring the endless chain of birth and death, the sins I have myself 


mmitted, the sins I have induced others to commit, the sins of others 
which I have taken pleasure. From the sanctuary, or from the priest, 
from the communion of the saints I myself may have taken something, 


__ have caused others to steal, or have found pleasure in their stealing. 


nyself may have committed the five infinitely great sins, or I may have 


luced others to commit such sins, or I may with pleasure have seen 


»ple commit these sins. 
I may have committed the ten kinds of sins, or induced pees Of 
ked on them with pleasure ete 
In regard to the sins committed, they may be secret, or open to all, 
they may be of the kind which will lead to hell, to the state of hungry 
sts, Or to the-state of brutes, or to the “asura” world, or the state of 
barbarians orto the low state of slayes or to the outcaste tribes and 
on. All these sins I now deeply regret and repent! _ 
(I pray that) All the Buddhas and world-honored ones will now be 
witness and search me and fix their thought upon me. — 
Once again’ will declare in the presence of all the Buddhas oi 
‘Id honored ones: If I, in this life or in any of the lives to come, 
'l have been occupied with doing good works and shall keep the com- 
idments, arriving at point where I also extend my benefactions 
he animals, giving them a piece of food; if I succeed in cultivating a 
> life; if I develop the good root in me so that I can be a blessing to 
whole creation; if I can cultivate the good root in me sa that I shall 
the higher enlightenment; if I can cultivate the good root in me so 
I attain the wisdom from above; if I can cultivate the good root in 


in such a way that I get a perfect collection of all virtues; and by | 


t comparison and record be able to offer myself up—then I shall 
tinly be able to attain to the highest perfection and arrive at the great 
nd. In doing this I enter into the train of all the Buddhas past, © 
and future, 

In this way | wish to give myself up! Therefore I now regret and 
it all my sins, and will partake of the happiness (of other people) 
(like dvenlty: ): have been granted this joy by the merit of Buddha. 
May the wisdom from above, emanating from the Buddhas of all 
ges, abundantly, flow out to all living beings like a boundless ocean 


erit ! 


| now surrender nif life (to Buddha) and him! 


- 
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v. RITUAL FOR “THE. SOLEMN | vow OF ATTAINING PARADISE. 


(Written by Yuen-chi, the master poet of the “Pyre Land” School, 
in the Ming Dynasty.) — 

I prostrate myself in thankfulness to thee, 

Thou great guiding master (Amitabha ) who dost conduct all 
creatures over to the happy land, 
Q I now make the solemn pledge. I will journey toward that land in 

order to be born therein, May thy mercy and compassion help meon. 
- Your Disciple (name) implores all the Buddhas on behalf of all the 
living beings included in the plan of salvation and bound up with the 
four divisions of grace and the three kinds of possession. 

My prayer is founded upon the great doctrine about the wisdom and - 
compassion from above given in Mahayana Buddhism. 

For that purpose I most whole-heartedly keep to the name of Buddha 
Amithabha, the all embracing name which stands for all that is good, 
hoping for rebirth in the “Pure Land.” 

| As the accumulation of sin. and guilt is heavy, our happiness is 
accordingly very slight. | 

| And as the obstacles” are deep rooted our state of wisdom is 

accordingly: shallow. 

Qur_hearts have become impure therefore we most 

bad temper and desire. 

Consequently the virtue of purity is very difficult to establish. | 

Therefore today I come into the presence of Buddha and 
myself in such a way that the five — touch the ground (feet, hands « 
and forehead. ) 

I open my heart and place it before Thee applying the truth for | 
retrospection. 

I, together with the whole creation from innumerable a up to 
the present time, have obscured the pure, original nature of the heart and 

oe given myself fully over to the life desire, worry and error and thereby | 
} have become infected with the three different accumulations of sin. 
( 

The defilement and sin which I in this way have attracted are bound- 
less ; the grievances and enmities thus stored up are limitless. May all 
this be destroyed and blotted out! | 

I make the deep vow from this day on. I desire to be separated 
as far as possible from all the waysofevil | 
{wil most cultivate the aly : 
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are peculiar to the whiten Christian Movement. Primitive Christians 
knew neither. Both call for new solutions. Neither can be referred to 
primitive prémises or precedents. It is generally agreed that while 
sectarianism ought to be discarded subsidization will have to continue in 
China. There are four trends of thought aiming to do away with the 
evils of western Christian sharing of its mounting economic resources 
with China and the Chinese Church. 
““Let western Christians confine their to 
Missionaries. missionaries,’ say some. “Then western money would 
be used to support western Christian workers only.” 
Putting the missionaries under the Chinese Church would, it is true, 
reduce to the vanishing point their purse-power. But would it eliminate 
their economic significance and influence? The higher standards of 
living made possible for subsidized Chinese preachers causes, it is claimed, 


jealousy and discontent on the part of those they serve and who are — 


less well-favored. True enough! But what if the missionaries continue 


to live on a level of economic superiority? Could western Christians 


thus support’ their representatives in comparative economic ease and 
either they or their representatives maintain with the Chinese Christians 
_ that bond of sympathy essential to the spiritual vitality of both? This 
problem is in danger of being overlooked. 

A more f frequent and popular suggestion is that gradually 
Pioneering. — missionaries and boards should throw all or most of their 

resources and effort into evangelizing China’s unreached 
areas. Both missionaries and Chinese Christians find this idea attractive. 
At first sight it seems both desirable and feasable. But what would be 


_ tke effect of.a ring of pioneer missionary work somewhat outside and © 
around that carried on by the Chinese Church? It would, in the first — 


place, involye the continuance of the evils of subsidization from which 
we are now desirous of freeing the churches already established. Then, 


in the second place, it would prevent the growth of that passion and © | 


program for the evangelization of China which are as essential for the 
spiritual vitality of the Chinese Church as the passion and program of 
world-wide evangelization have been for western churches. The clamant 


ete a of the vast un-Christianized areas of China had better wait until 


Chinese Christians feel and rise to it. Western Christians might help 


| We have also heard missionaries urge that all existing 
Evangelism. Christian institutional work should be turned over to the 


evangelistic work only. This suggestion, if carried out, involves 
ultimately the separation of missionaries from institutional work. But 


why? The two belong together. The rising emphasis on religious | 
education demands that. the missionaries share in both. It does not | 


Chinese Church and they be permitted to engage in. 


< a’ 
¥, 

| 


involve the elimination of the aubehilitaaians of institutional work. Its i 
main effect would be to cut the missionary out of a most important @ 
aspect of Christian service to China. The report of the Jerusalem 
Meeting (page 376) shows that the group of istternationally-minded 
Christians there present have accepted the responsibility of Christians to 
promote every type of work that will build up.a vital spiritual and social 
life. In all probability the difficulties connected with institutional work, 


in all types of Christian work in. China. A distinction between the duties 
of the missionary and the Chinese Church would not make mutual 
sympathy any easier than it is now. Chinese Christian leaders-are 
particularly anxious to have the a of their western toon 
in all types of work. 


Another suggestion is that wanton economic aid of 
Institutions. churches in Ching should De: 
churches should assume the main responsibility mn§ 
conduct of institutional work. The advocates: of this plan 
western. money could be used in schools and ‘hospitals 
debilitating effects that often ensue when it is used in the 
such. But why? The pauperizing effects of subsidization 
up against the school as well as the church. But apart from that charge 
what would be the effect of thus relieving the Chinese Church of 
of the weight of its educational responsibilities? One difficulty 
Christian education in China is that the Chinese Church seems somewhat 
indifferent thereto. Its responsibility therefor would not be < = 
if missionaries and boards assumed the burden even more fully than a6 
present. It is as necessary for their spiritual vitality that Chinese Chris 
‘tians fit education into their needs as that they get under the t 
of the Church as such. Christian schools sunst aot en the ane 
commercialized nor on the other hand must they be pauperized. To Gm 
the golden mean is a challenge the Chinese Church must face. 


The major difficulty in all these schemes is that they tend a 
Idealism. the missionary from the Chinese Church. The exact ¢ 

practical intimacy with this Church. Two things age i 


spiritual vitality. First, autonomy; second, self-responsibility, 
practical purposes Christian work is in control of Chinese ch 


Spiritual autonomy is theirs. Self-responsibility can be developed 
using either what is one’s own or what may come from others. Inasa 
as interdependence as well as independence is essential to fellowshi 
Chinese Christian responsibility in China must needs be developed along 
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the 
_ leave no place for the supernatural. It has been well said that when 
the Holy Ghost goes out, other ghosts come in, and too often this is 
true of the pulpits of our century. The Holy Ghost is lacking and 
the 
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most magnificent combinations of metaphysian and evangelist that the 
history of the modern church records, and his power in preaching was 
that he thought magnificently of God and experienced the most ex- 
traordinary manifestations of God in his own soul. He gives a glimpse 
of some of his experiences in the following words: “I had a view 
that for me was extraordinary, of the glory of the Son of God. The 
person of Christ appeared ineffably excellent with an excellency great 
enough to swallow up all thought and conception, which kept me in 
a flood of tears and weeping aloud. I felt an ardency of soul to be 
what I know not otherwise how to express, emptied and annihilated; 
to lie in the dust and be full of Clirist alone; to love Him with a holy 
and pure love; to trust Him, to live upon Him; to serve and follow 
Him; and to be perfectly sanctified and made pure with a divine and 
heavenly purity.” | 

The Apostles preached the gospel message, as Peter states it, 


“With the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven” (1st Peter 1:12) 


and the annals of the Christian pulpit constantly reveal the fact 
the most mighty and influential preachers of the gospel in any 
have been those whose utterances have been characterized yt the super- 


natural. Too often we take those words of the Apostle Paul—“first 


the natural” out of its connection and we emphasize natural and 


there is a consequent absence of power and no manifestations of 


many are “Christians minus’——minus answered prayers; minus divine 


_ manifestations; minus special anointings; minus outpouring of the 
_ Spirit; like the Church at — (Acts 19:2)-—-minus the Holy 
Ghost !: 


Then again the Christian message must have about it the dominant 
note of Faith. Somebody defining “faith” says, “By faith we mean that 


faculty by which we rationally discern divine things that lie beyond 


our present life and fixed natural reason.” 

If we are to be vital ministers of the gospel, we must be great 
believers. David said, “I have believed, therefore have I spoken.” 
When our thinking or preaching is fettered with doubts, we will never 


: achieve anything in the spiritual realm. Paul said (Hebrews 11) “By 


faith we understand,” and John i in his Epistle speaking of the Christian 
faith says that, “God hath given us an understanding that we may know 
Him that is true.’ When faith grows dim, the spiritual man wilts. There 
is no vision and no passion and when this condition of things seizes the 


Spirit of God in His Redemptive energies. One of the greatest needs 

I believe to-day in the homeland as well as in the foreign fields, is 

the opening up of channels by which the supernatural can flow. Too 
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God"is rather than & thinker and if we are to enter into 
His life we must be active. He is to be understood in terms of His activity 
rather than in dactrine. The incarnation is the central fact of the universe 
and if we are to know God it must be in terms of Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
and Calvary. In following Christ we are to be guided not so much by His 
ethics and pyinciples as by His spirit dwelling within. 


All the Bishop’s meetings were characterized by deep havetiiin vigor, and 
spiritual intensity mediated in part through his own book of ritual. | 


Saturday morning was taken up with the consideration of rural work. | 


D. W. Thompson gave an illuminating account of the country church as he has 
found it-and of some experiments:he has found helpful. : 


Dr. Chester Miao told how the subject of lay service has been forced upon 
the church and of the desire to place this well in the forground of our thinking 
and experimentation for some time to come. Various other speakers, and 
especially the acting chairman, Rev. E. Rowlands, all — to make the 
— 


KIKUNGSHAN SUMMER CONFERENCE 


Efforts had been put forth to secure certain speakers for our 1935 Summer 
Conference on Kikungshan,. but ‘the original plans*did ‘not materialize. How- 
ever, God’s chpice for us lay. in another direction, and we were all blessed thru | 
the messages given to us by Rev. James Graham, Jr., of Chinkiang, Kiangsu. 
After the Conference was over, the feeling was general that he was God’s man 
for the occasion and we thanked God for the feasts in His Word of which we 
were privileged to partake. 

The Conference opened on Wednesday, July 24, and continued thru Sunday, 
with three sessions a day. including an early prayer hour and services in the 
morning es evening. All the meetings were very well attended. 


The speaker set before us the whole range of Christian philosophy, beginning 
at the dawn of time and the creation of the universe, and taking us straight 
thru to the end of the age. The what and the why, the whence and the whither 
of our existence ‘were answered in the light of God’s Word. A.comprehensive 
resume of God’s plans and dealings with man down thru the ages was presented. 
The line of the. Testimony was traced in an. interesting manner thru the Old 
Testament down to ‘the present: time. and God’s emphasis thruout the whole 
upon the one prepared way of salvation thru the blood of the Lamb was clearly 
brot forth: On the last day of the Conference we were treated to a prophetic 
discourse on the last times. Warnings were also issued against many of the 
deceptions and counterfeits. of the latter days. in which .we. live. - 


' On Sunday. afternoon Mr. Graham addressed. an svvreciative and attentive 
Chinese adience. A very impressive ‘message on the different attitudes of men 
to the cross of Christ, based on the crucifixion scene in the Gospels, was delivered. 
What left a deep impression upon the Chinese brethren and gave a peculiar 
effectiveness to the messare, was the fact that Mr. Graham not only could 
speak the native language fluently, but also could. master the written characters. 
A clear outline of the message was written on a blackboard during the sermon, 
and left: ite indellible print upon the minds. 

The Conference was refreshing and truly a feast on ‘the Word of God. 
The sveaker showed a familiar and thorough acavaintance with the Scriptures _ 
and his messages were saturated with Bible material. May the Lord richly bless 
the ministrations of His servant. Harold H. eesti 


SUMMER MUSINGS ON KULIANG | 
ae visiting speaker having been secured for Convention Week on Kuliang, 
Fukien, the committee in charge arranged for home speakers to expound He- 
brews on the five days concerned, This study -hour. was followed. by an hour 
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of sharing experiences. There was no discussion. Discussion was, as a 
of fact, soft-pedalled in this and most other meetings except the adult Bible 
classes and a conference on Education. One of the Bible classes studied “con- 
temporary Christianity” under Prof. R. Scott. Dr. Horton’s book, “Realistic 
Theology”, was the basis of study. Rev. W. B. Cole led another group on the 
consideration of “The Cross.” Both groups kept off mission problems though 
they touched on most others. 


In a half-day session four reports from the Kuling Conference on “Educa- 
tion for Service in the Chinese Church” were given. The American Board 
Mission held a one-day session in which there were reports and questions on 
Synod activities. It was clearly brought out that the first step in securing lay 
leadership and the support of the ministry is a planned economy for the church. 
“No youth, men or women, can be called to the ministry except ent by a church 
which is able to pay them.” There were also porch meetings on rural evangelism. 


The Fukien Educational Association had an half-day meeting. Pres. James 
Ding, Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, Chairman of the Association, — 
that Christian schools must discover ways to maintain their distinctively Christ- 
ian character in spite of the various restrictions put upon their 
He quoted the Laymen in “Re-Thinking Missions” :—*“Education 
springs of personality and release them” and then ‘urged that, following Jesua, 
Christian educators must never lose touch with personali 


_ Dean Theodore Chen of Fukien Christian University spoke on “Trends in 
Modern Chinese Education.” Education is now regarded as a national agency 
of regeneration and educators must develop a system of education no 
imitative of western systems but fitted to the Chinese genius particularly 
the new slogan “adapted to the needs of this time and place.” In answer te 
criticisms of the rigid middle school curriculum, Dean Chen said the system is 
already under criticism in the magazines. He besought his hearers to have 
patience with the often incompetent local officials while the various 
were being worked out. He described the increased emphasis on military drill 
as the Government’s method of inculcating discipline and creating character, 
and —o the Christian educators to work out better systems and demen- 
strate them. 


Hon. T. C. Chen, Fukien Commissioner of Reconstruction, read a paper in 
which he said he proposed to give some advice to missionary educators. Like 
‘Buddhism and Confucianism, Christianity laid emphasis on preaching and 
tion, but it was entirely unique in its devotion to community service. — 
reason, though small in comparison with ‘these older faiths, it was held 
regard by the Chinese people. He gave three pieces of advice: (1) 
: quality rather than quantitv in the schools; (2) begin to break 
barriers that have grown up between Christians and other Chinese wl 
ing to make the Christians into a distinctive class; he added that the 
‘schools had, in his opinion, raised the standards of living 
ever-emphasized English at the expense of Chinese; (ay es 
further by partially subsidizing Chinese private schools rather 
schools of their own, though under their own policies and regulations. 


A lively discussion followed under the chairmanship of Mr. Donald Hsueh, 
president of Foochow College and Vice-President of the Association. This 
~~ brought out the points that the standard of Chinese in the Christian schools was 
as high as, if not higher, than that of the government schools; 
was given in accordance with government standards. The 
acknowledged that he had been mistaken. He said he is, after 
engineer but that he believed in and was working hard for the 
the educational and reconstruction programs of the province. In answer 
criticism that the educational regulations had an anti-religious 
“There is no anti-Christian feeling in the Government.” He pam 
James Ding’s plea for creative adjustment to the new rules 3 
“There is no absolutism in China.” eD 


work. 
must find the 


and that English 
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the hands of Japanese extraterritorials may act as a boomerang by 


fettering the Japanese traffickers as well as their victims with drug 
addiction. How far this his actually happened we do not know. 
Certainly the traffickers themselves run the danger of yielding to the 
drugs they use to lure profit out of others. Here is a field of coopera- 
tive action into which the Japan and China National Christian Coun- 
cils should enter. At present beyond sending fraternal delegates to 
each other’s meetings they do little together. The deng menace as ‘it 
is now developing offers a vital challenge to both. 


ARE MISSIONS SIDETRACKED? 


We find ourselves constantly looking over religious journals, both 
general and denominational. One would expect that inasmuch as 
missions are an integral part of religious service in western lands 


articles thereon would bulk prominent in such journals. The reverse — 


appears to be the fact! There are, it is true, a few religious journals 


which publish articles dealing directly with the challenge and prob-_ 


lems of missions and missionaries. Such journals consider missions 
an integral part of news and vital subject matter. Of course, most 


of the religious journals insert from time to time bits of news or . 


a letter from a missionary. But only a few, judged by their contents, 
deem actual problems of missions within their purview. For in- 
stance, rare indeed is the religious journal which has correspondents 
on the mission fronts contributing news regularly. Mission journals 
there are aplenty. Too many we judge! For instance, the Mission- 
ary Review of the World appears to be on the way to becoming a 
Mission Readers’ Digest. Of the articles—long and short—published 
in the September, 1935 issue two-thirds were reprints or condensa- 
tions from other magazines. Missionary magazines do, of course, 


cover missions. That is their raison d’etre. Their format, too, is | 


often more elaborate and attractive than that of the general religious 
magazines. More money is put into them. That is all to the good. 
Unfortunately missionary magazines go, in general, to a special and 
limited clientele. The more general religious journals go to a more 
widely-scattered and numerous cliéntele. The fact that missions are 
thus treated at length in — journals and that the more widely 
distributed 0 touch rarely thereon gives an observer the impres- 
sion that, <% haps unconsciously, missions are sidetracked. Yet they 
ought to the concern of the whole church and of all religious 
journals. How can that be achieved so long as mission information 
goes mainly to a special group while general religious journals give 
them in the main, only a side glance? Is it because the editors of the 
side-glancing religious journals consider missions a side issue? And 
yet through these same missigns the groups the journals serve and 
enlighten touch all the peoples and problems of the world. A more 
general realization of that significant fact could be brought about — 
by more frequent treatment of missions in general religious journals, 
Furthermore, in none but rare instance do any of the journals that 
touch on missions: bring to their readers the knotty issues of 
the missionary enterprise. To read their quite frequently mild articles 
gives the impression that and fields 
Go notning ma aC ey move ne 
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midst of a welter of controversial influences. They are the spearhead 
of an endless striving. Were the religious press at home to give 
more insight into this there would be created a deeper and wider 
understanding among Christians in the West of what missions mean. 
They should keep it in the forefront of their readers’ attention. 
Missions are not a side issue of the religious journalistic world, they 
are its main issue! 


CHINA’S COMING CULTURE 


Will China develop a culture so exclusively its own as to be in 
marked contrast with all other cultures, or will its future culture be 
made up of other present-day cultures than its own? We incline to — 
answer the second part of this question in the affirmative. There are 
those, however, who incline to answer affirmatively the first part of 
the question. The League of Nations’ Mission of Educational Ex- 
perts, which visited China in 1931, belonged to the latter group. 


“Public education in China”, their report stated, “will not attain the 


value of western education until all signs of European and American 
influence have been eliminated, when there will be something really 
Chinese to compare with what is essentially American or European 


Gok ee New China must mobilize its forces, and, from its own 


history, from its own literature, and from all that is truly indigenous, 
extract the materials for a new civilization that will be neither 
American nor European but Chinese.” These Educational Experts 
seem to have overlooked the extraneous elements in the two civiliza- 
tions they mention, and the urgent need of a merging of civilizations 
into a world-wide one comprising the best of all of them. They have 
overlooked, too, the fact that on the religious side China has a culture 
far from being all its own creation. There are students of Chinese 
history who hold that Chinese culture is a syncretization which 
includes foreign ideas as well as those new to China. Why may 
not that syncretization be repeated in China’s modern develop- 
ment? It is not our purpose to discuss this intriguing topic at length. 
We wish particularly to call attention to an article by Howard 8S. 
Galt, of Yenching University, Peiping, with the title: “A Com- 
parative Analysis of the Most Fundamental Elements in Chinese and 
Western Culture.”! As a result of his study the author comes to the 
conclusion that the “meeting of Chinese and Western cultures now 
in process” in China (is) but “one phase of (a) movement of world 


cultural exchange.” China must, he declares, imitate, adopt, adapt 
and create. But, he adds:—‘“In this process the elements of Western 


culture will not be merely an instrument by which the ‘Chinese mind’ 
is developed or discovered (this is what the League of Nations’ Ex- 
perts held), nor a temporary importation to be deported later, but 
will remain as permanent elements in a new and more comprehensive 
civilization.” The purpose of this comparative study, which covers 
thirty-three major points, is to understand to what extent China 
today should “provide, as national policy, for the development of both © 


elements of China’s indigenous culture and of corresponding elements 
in Western culture.” Space forbids any attempt to reproduce the 


1. The Chincse Social and Political Science Review. Vol. XIX, No. %, 
October 1935, page 367. | 
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London :—“ ‘Full_ranks all over the Empire are the greatest insurance 
for peace in the world,’ declared Field Marshal Sir Philip Chetwode, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army in India from 1930 to 1935, in an 
address at a review held here by the United Service Corps. ‘They 
are better than all League of Nations speeches, protocols, regional 
agreements and all the rest of the nonsense we have heard so much 
about lately,’ he added.” Dr. Hu Shih at the recent meeting of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations was quite frank to declare that China was 
arming for the coming struggle, preparing for war. One powerful 
nation has been broadcasting propaganda over the radio in 16 
languages! No one can deny that in present-day Japan, Italy and 
Germany the voice of the militarist is more powerful than the voice 
of the peace-worker, and even in the U.S.A., and in Great Britain 
peace-workers have not been able to prevent expansive programmes 


of rearmament. | 


| In the face of these, and other, hard facts what can the Christian 
do to promote peace? A year ago, the New York Times said that 
an attitude of benevolent interest yet official abstention was al] that 
could be expected from the United States Government at that time. 
“‘We shall cheer on the endeavor of others, by collective action, to 
prevent war,” it declared, “but are compelled ourselves to stand 
apart while others seek to achieve what is really one of our own vital 
‘national interests.” Surely such a policy of inaction is just playing 
into the hands of the forces of militarism. To-day, especially in 
China, we are not concerned with academic, theoretical questions of 
the cause and nature and effect of war. The immediate problem is 
how can we prevent war, or how can we stop aggression? War and 
aggression have continued their courses in 1936, leaving the peace- 
workers bewildered, impotent, and despairing. Clearly, Christians 
detest and abhor war but until our passion and ability for preserving 
peace is greater than a passion and ability for aggressive military 


adventures, then the peace cause will remain as a lost cause. It is — 


no good to waste time, speculating about the horrors of the next war, 
while government scientists are using their talents to invent poison 
gas. 


Colonel Lindbergh has said in undiplomatic words, that there 
will be no time, in a next war, for Western civilization to protect 
itself against itself. “We have moved so fast,” he said, “that we 
have imposed aeronautical time on military tactics, taking away the 
old defence of astronomical time, which probably has been civilization’s 
greatest safeguard in the past.” While diplomats may be getting 


ready for some conference, aeroplanes may be in the air and bombs | 


and poison gas act quickly and extensively. Recently a newspaper 
editor in writing upon ‘The Next War’ stated: “Human prescience 
‘alone cannot avert catastrophe, The world, somehow or other, must 
invoke higher guidance by submitting itself to the discipline of a 
morality which it has flouted.” Last year, the Chairman of the 
French Chamber’s Foreign Affairs Committee, M. Bastide, pointed out 


that Italy is setting the will of one state above all international 
institutions, which is equivalent to denying their right to have a 
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separate existence and make independent decisions. Such an at- 
tit = he declared, endangers the whole conception of international 
order. - 


| So, we may assert that (a) most people to-day hate and fear 
war but they seem impotent to stop the onrush of militarism; (b) 
we must crack our brains in solving this problem, and yet as believers 
in God Christians have a responsibility to call on mankind to bring 
the divine element in human nature to conquer the element that is 
bestial; (c) the way out must lie along the lines of a concerted effort 
by the nations to establish some kind of international organization 
which will, firstly, attempt to meet the economic and political needs 
of the ‘have-nots’ as well as of the ‘haves,’ and secondly, attempt to 
secure the allegiance of all its members to the law of the highest 
judgment. But,»fundamentally, Christians have a special cause for 
their promotion of peace, since this problem must be tackled in the 
right spirit. Humility, and not hypocrisy, must be the attitude of 
the statesmen of the Great Powers. Goodwill and not selfishness must 
be the dominating factor if we are to settle this problem in a manner 
which will not leave hatred and rancour to suppurate and create 
future wars. The voice of the Church must be heard at this critical 
juncture—advocating humility and goodwill! - 


- PEACE EFFORTS IN THE.WEST 


In the midst of much that is discouraging, we may note that 
practically every important gathering of Christian leaders has this 
subject on its agenda. For example, we note that “world peace will 

{ be one of the paramount problems discussed by the Pan-American 

‘Conference of Anglican bishops in Chicago, October 12th to 18th.” 
: Recently an Emergency Peace Campaign was held in the United States 
and peace leaders from various countries were helping to mobilize 
public opinion in favour of peace. In England, 100,000 men have 

- enrolled in the Peace Pledge Union organized by the Rev. Dick Shep- 
pard in 1936. The National Peace Congress in England can attract 
delegates from 350 organizations, and in the U.S.A. there are similar 
hundreds of bodies that seek to ‘outlaw war.’ The recent World 
Peace Congress in Brussels was attended by 4,000 delegates represen- 
ting 37 nations. Also in September, in Geneva, the leaders of the 
Youth Organizations of the World met to discuss how best to organize 
peace and bring about the necessary changes without violence. In 
the spring of this year, several hundred thousand college and univers 
sity students throughout the U.S.A., participated in a “strike” to 
register their opposition to war. Mr. George Lansbury and the 
er of Canterbury issue powerful appeals to “bid the war 
spirit rest.” | 


Statemen join their voices to those of religious leaders in trying 
to direct public attenion to this complicated problem which must 
be solved quickly if we are to avert a world disaster. Mr. Cordell 
Hull, U.S. Secretary of State, has stated: “Let us not deceive 
ourselves. We must awaken to the fact that the world is at a 
‘parting of the ways. In one direction lies the road of fair and 
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winning points-and awards. But there has been an abundance of con- 
tructive discussion and criticism both in the newspapers and in con- 
versation that promises well for the future. Was the fact that many 
Chinese runners started well but trailed sadly before the finish due 
to poor coaching or to improper diet? Was the fact that records 
established in the preliminaries held at home could not be equalled by 
the Chinese contestants when they were on the superior track at Berlin 
due to carelessness on the part of official timekeepers at home or due 
to poor training on the part of athletes? Has China not yet developed 
a proper team spirit? Are athletes physically inferior to those of other 
countries? ‘These and many similar questions are being asked in Chinese 
- circles, while foreign comment has tended to.center about the great 
advance which Chinese athletics have made in the recent decade of 
sports. 

Chinese press comments on the meeting of the Institute. of Pacific 
Relations have been far more favorable. General satisfaction has been 
expressed in the frankness with which the delegates have discussed the 
most controversial and delicate political questions as they relate to 
the several countries with interests in the Pacific basin. At the two 
previous gatherings, largely out of deference to Japanese wishes, the 
delegates had sidestepped the real problems and had spent their time 
in an exchange of views on cultural and geographical matters. This 
year the meeting opened with a blunt statement by officials in charge 
of arrangements that it would be impossible to avoid centering attention 
on those difficulties which everyone knew to be threatening the peace 
of the Pacific. For the first time delegates from the U.S.S.R. participated 
' jn the gathering. Japan’s aggressive movements in north China and the 
neighboring regions provoked many pointed questions, to which the only. 
reported replies were the counter charge that the Soviet armies now 
mobilized in the East exceeded in numbers the entire armed force of 
Japan, and the old plea for recognition of Japan’s economic need and 
the “life-line of empire.” Dr. Hu Shih’s open declaration of China’s 
determination to use every moment to develop her armaments and 
preparation for war so long as Japan continued her present policies | 
and his unveiled charge that Japan had for years fostered the disinte- 
gration of China and the weakening of her central government were not 
the sort of speeches that have been heard in previous sessions of the 
I.P.R., but they were substantiated by such an array of data as to leave 
the Japanese reply, so far as reported, pitifully inadequate. At any 
rate the discussions at Yosemite have been very different from some 
of the official mternational gatherings in the past year or two, and thus 
have won approval from the Chinese press and from those who believe 
that “honesty is the best. policy.” 


WITHIN HER OWN BORDERS:—The most startling event within 
China’s own borders during recent weeks was “the Chengtu Incident.”. 
While this unfortunate and reprehensible affair occurred with surprising 
suddenness it was one of those “consequences” of previous events that 
are regarded by many as almost natural. For several weeks corresp- 
ondence had been going on between the governments of China and Japan 
in respect to Tokyo’s intention to send a consul to Chengtu. To this 
Nanking had objected on the ground that Chengtu was not a treaty port 
and the necessary duties on behalf of Japanese residents and trade in 
Szechwan could be handled by the consulate at Chungking. Despite 
these objections the consul appointed arrived in China and proceeded to. 
Chungking, presumably en route to Chengtu. That sort of procedure 
furnishes material for whatever elements, whether native or foreign, may 
choose to foment trouble. So when a meeting of protest was staged in 
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Chengtu violent speeches incited a large crowd to riot which resulted in — 


’ the destruction of several large stores which were charged with dealing 


in Japanese goods and with the death of two Japanese newspaper cor- 
respondents who had gone up from Shanghai apparently “to cover events.” 
There was no general attack upon the sixty Japanese residents of the 
western capital. The ring-leaders of this riot, two at least, were im- 
mediately apprehended and executed, official regret expressed, and the 
responsible parties appropriately dealt with. The Japanese press and 
government circles took a very serious view of the incident and according 
to some reports used the occasion to formulate a new set of demands 
reiterating the insistence on the dissolution of the Kuomingtang, the 
suppression of all anti-Japanese movements (and feelings?) throughout 
the country, and the consent to the opening of a consulate in Chengtu. 


Meantime the Nanking government ‘has gone steadily about its 
business of internal improvements, unification, and diplomatic procedure. 
The negotiations with the Kwangsi warlords has proceeded quietly, 


Chen Chi-tang has departed for Europe. Chiang Kai-shek, after a visit 


to Canton, is said to have gone to Foochow from whence to conduct 
his peace parleys with the southwest while he gives attention to im- 
proving conditions in this disordered province. There has been com- 
mendable progress in road-building, but bandits still operate in the 
western mountainous regions and Formosans and Fukienese who have 
acquired Japanese citizenship carry on unlawful business in the coast 
cities. Business is badly depressed and it is claimed that the develop- 
ment of the province has largely been mortgaged to “a neighboring 


country” by previous corrupt officials. 


The Hankow-Canton railway is now open with two express trains 
each way weekly. A new time schedule has been put into operation’ 
on the Tsinpu Line which reduces the time between Shanghai and 
Peiping. An irrigation and flood-control dam and water-gate has 
recently been constructed near Changshu in the east Kiangsu region. 


Last year’s dike construction and a better distribution of rainfall] has 


resulted in bumper crops for much of the Yangtse Valley which is 
raising questions for the proper handling of surpluses. In the north 
on the other hand an excessively dry summer has been disastrous to 
crops. 


AT HER FRONT DOOR:—The steady progress being made in Shang 
hai’s Civic Center, which has become a leading show-place for tourists 
who came to China in large numbers this year, is of more than local 
significance. To the administrative offices of the Greater Shanghai City 
government have now been added several other important buildings which 
are both beautiful and useful. The stadium was used in the Olympic pre- 
liminaries in the spring; the elegant swimming pool was the scene of 
international meets during the summer. The magnificent library, with 
some very attractive architectural features, is now open and is offering 
special facilities to teachers and those interested either in work and 
reading with children, or those concerned to carry out other lines 
of research. The museum which faces the library is not yet open to 
the public. The aeronautica building is a unique structure in the 
shape of an aeroplane, with a replic of the Altar of Heaven above 
the rotunda. Here is a technical display indicative of the efforts te 
increase the air-mindedness of this country. The first hospital unit 
and the laboratory for health research give promise of a larger group 
of buildings that combine art and utility and eastern and westers 
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forgave His enemies but He could scarcely forget them when they 
wagged their heads at Him. Forgiveness cost Him His life, and 
forgiveness through suffering is really the only way to regard 
history without it becoming a tale of impossibly bitter memories 
and wrong turnings. After He had risen Jesus proclaimed His 
philosophy of history; “Ought not Christ to have suffered and to 
enter into his glory?” It is through suffering and forgiveness that 
the final triumph of justice will come. China is living out the great 
principle of nature'‘and society that suffering and death can (though 
they do not inevitably) bring new life. Like seeds that fall to the 
ground and die, by God’s grace, a new China will arise from this 
terrible sowing. 
| Any attempt to think out a Christian line of thesabt and 
action for these times should of course be much more thorough than — 
these two points indicate. And we should not be disappointed if 
such an interpretation does not leave us with a cut and dried 
political programme. The experience of the Resurrection Faith 
would, after all, be hardly worth while if it only led us to a position 
we could have arrived at independently. The place of the Christian 
in war and will always be one of tension, because we are 
bound to a. who has an infinitely wider range of understanding 
and love than we have, for individuals and for nations. However 
tension does not mean sitting on the fence. The new China will 
emerge after the war, and Christians will be in it. It will be a 
nation aware for the first time as a whole that it is being governed 
and protected by its own people; for there is nothing like invasion 


to rouse people to democratic consciousness. The great movement > 


of the irregulars in China means perhaps that countries can be 
defended by other than totalitarian means, and that the whole 
people will become increasingly concerned with good government, 
and will find quicker ways than past democracies of dealing with 
its abuse. How far Christian motives can inspire this movement 
is perhaps the main question for the Church in China; just as in 
the world field the Church must decide whether men can speak and 
act the truth in love to the extent of restraining aggression. By 
drawing on our resources in the Living Christ we can surely respond 
iets tated to the challenge of these times. | 


C.LS. Periodicals* 


MARGARET H. BROWN 
T HE founders of the Christian Literature Society for China hed 


a strong belief in the value of periodical literature. It 
was written into the very constitution of the Society. 
Article II listed five Modes of Operation. Three of the 
five were by the use of periodicals. They were: a periodical for 
the intelligentsia; one for women and children; one for school 


boys. 


Our Periodicale” trom the Golden 
Jubilee Publication of the Christian Literature Society “No Speedier Way.” 


This aspect of the magazine led the Reform societies to seek for 


-_tributors were Williamson, Martin, Richard, Faber, Krantz 


Magazine. Dr. Allen gave two reasons for this: first; the 
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The Review Of The Times 


The Review of the Times commenced publication at China New 
Year in the second year of the Society (1889) under the capable 
editorship of Dr. Young J. Allen of the Methodist Church of America 


(South). Actually this periodical: had been founded by Dr. Allen 


in 1868, as a weekly, but had stopped publication for a period of 
five years until revived by the Society. 


From the very first the magazine met a warm reception. Its 


circulation increased rapidly and even in its first year it was seen 


by the “highest officials in the Empire.” By the time it had been 


published for three years the Tsungli (Foreign affairs) Yamen 
subscribed regularly and it was also read by Prince Ch’un. 


The Review of the Times was in essence a REFORM magazine. 


This reform was not to be a superficial one: “We know that a 


thorough reformation of China can only be carried out on A NEW 
MORAL AND RELIGIOUS BASIS.” 

But the Society believed that China was “in need of all the 
outward benefits of modern civilization, in order that the amazing 
poverty of the masses of her population may be relieved” and s0 
the Review did not cease to expound Western science and learning. 
In this field it was then practically alone among periodicals in China. 


advice in their policies from the C.L.S. and, so convinced were they 
of the value of the magazine, that one of their members petitioned 
Li Hung Chang to memorialize the throne to make the Review of 
the Times the organ of the Government. 


The magazine numbered amongst its contributors, both foreign 
and Chinese, some of the “ablest and most experienced writers in 
China.” It contained articles on a wide range of subjects which 
were nearly always “appropriate to the times, forceful, interesting 
and hence appreciated by its numerous readers.” Among the con- 


the publication of the true facts of the war with Japan did more 
to increase the circulation than any other .single topic, for the 


Chinese papers were so full of deliberate misrepresentations that 


more than one official considered Dr. Allen’s account of the war 
as the only true history. 

The influence of the magazine can hardly be over-estionnted: 
Mr. Archibald Little said at the 10th Annual Meeting that, whenever 
he conversed with officials, he found they all oy to know the 
Review of the Times. So greatly was Chang Chih Tung, Viceroy 
of Kwangtung, influenced by it that he invited Dr. Allen, the editor, 
to take charge of a University he planned to establish in 


In 1905 we get the first hint of a decline in interest in 


of the Postal Tariff; secondly the Boycott against America 
restrictions on Chinese emigration. But inasmuch as 


had also commenced the publication of The Chénese | 


| 
| n pages mos Oo WOrks ana iaeas a.v. staff 
and leading thinkers in the Empire found free expression. Perhaps 
| 
| eekly (sk. 


ae though the question may be, we are only cian 


with the Christian contribution. Although journalism as such has 


long since grown beyond any certain group, much of it even to a 


point of d tion and even anti-Christian in tendency, there is 


still a remnant of journals with Christian influence. Many editors 


of. secular papers have studied abroad in England and America and 


others have been trained in Christian schools. Missionaries too have 


continued their writings but they are confined largely to mission 


presses and translations. 


editor, who consecrated his facile pen to the writing of Christian | 


There are also many worthy Chinese journals under native 


editorship which wield a vital influence over church constituencies 


and associated groups. The Christian publishing houses have also 
made their contributions of periodicals along with Bibles and trans- 
lations. We must not forget in it all that the translation of the 
Bible by Dr. Robert Morrison, published in 1823, was the beginning 


of the interest in popular education and indirectly it had its influence 


on journalism. Men such as Liang A-fa, the first evangelist, although 
not a, journalist | as such, was a pioneer in producing Christian 
messages in the Chinese language. 


Which reminds us of a very interesting story in connection 
with a capable Chinese editor, Mr. Chang Wen-kai, for more than a 
quarter of a century editor of the True Light Review. Not a 
preacher, but a layman, he wielded a tremendous influence. At a 
dinner in Canton the question was asked as to who among his 
denomination (Baptist) had exercised the greatest influence of any 
man in China. The decision was unanimous for this humble layman- 


editorials and articles through a long period. 
And so, at a period when the press exerts such a pronounced 


. ; influence for good—and alas, for evil—in the world to-day, it is well 
that we should not forget that journalism in China had its beginnings 


_ ‘as Christian. Neither should we fail to realize that the schools of. 


journalism in China to-day were established with Christian back- 


- grounds—as in Yenching University and the University of Shanghai 


and others. Modern journalism has received its great impetus from 
the West and it may be drifting away from its Christian basis, hut 


it is reassuring to know that the: structure is — builded on the. 


foundation that was Christian. - 


With the coming of the radio i and the more i use of the 
talking machine and moving pictures, there are dangers that journal- 


ism will be superseded by these; but in a land where there has been 
such great reverence for the printed page, we cannot feel that 


journalism will fail. Indeed some of the best periodicals and papers 


are being developed with the English language as a medium, as has 


‘ been the case all the way through. 


Now, looking ahead, with the growing literacy among the 


: idihe and better living conditions, there will be a greater demand 


for not only secular papers but religious journals as well, which 
should be a - impetus to the Christian movement. 
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it even to a a LITERARY CHINESE, hy the Inductive Method. Volume 1: The Hsiao Ching. 7 
icy, there Prepared by Herrlee Glessner Creel, Editor, Chang Tsung-Ch’ien, Richard | 
Many editors x C. Rudolph. The University of Chicago Press. U.S.$3.00. ? 
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ries too have 
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ander native 
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Students in Europe and America are manifesting an increasing 
interest in the subject of Chinese Culture. To appreciate this culture 
to the full, it is necessary to have not only a knowledge of the spoken 
and written language but of its literary heritage, for perhaps no other 
nation has at so early a date set such a high value on literary achieve- 
Yet Chinese literature is of such a nature that it is almost 
impossible to secure adequate translations. Up to the present, the 
difficulties of a study of the language have been so great that it was 


- thought impossible for all but a few sinelogues. | 


The difficulties, according to the editor, have been three fold: 
First, is the difficulty even of seeing any rhyme or reason in, much 
less learning to remember, those totally strange and apparently meaning- 
less symbols known as Chinese characters. Second, is the difficulty of 
finding reading material which will exercise the characters one knows, 
while not introducing so many new unfamiliar characters as to obstruct 
the process. Third, is the fact that no matter how many characters and 


how much grammar one may know, these will not enable him to read 
important Chinese literature unless they are supplemented by at least 
a general knowledge of Chinese literature, history and culture. In this 
series of text books the authors are attempting to meet all three difficul- 
ties simultaneously. 
: To overcome the first difficulty of the strangeness of the characters 
the authors employ methods of etymology, analysis and induction, these 
methods have already been tried out and found effective with three 
classes of beginners. | | 
| The attempt to overcome the second difficulty has been by the 
‘gelection of this text, the Hsiao Ching. Although this classic is'1799 
characters in length it contains only 388 different characters. Thus it 
is well fitted as a first reader and was actually used as such as far 
back as the Han dynasty. Besides this, exercise sentences and esdays 
using only these characters have been prepared to accompany each ‘brief 
To overcome the third difficulty is not so easy, but it is hoped to ao 
do it by the careful selections of representative pieces of Chinese | re 
literature in chronological order and, wherever possible, by giving . 
biographical data concerning every individual’ mentioned. Social, 
religious and political institutions referred to in the text will also be - ° 
The results of the study of materials which have been brought to © 
light in the twentieth century have been fully utilized by the authors 
who have spent much time in checking the results of contemporary | 
Chinese paleographers. They have made use of what materials they 
considered would be most helpful to assist the student in learning and 
remembering the characters. 
The General Introduction deals with the following subjects, 
Dialects, Romanization, History of the Characters, The Study of 
Etymology, Development of the Script, On writing Chinese, On using 
a Chinese Dictionary, On Reading Chinese. It is written so simply, and 
‘in such a clear style, that it is easy reading for a beginner. It is so. 
much simpler than any other introduction to the study of Chinese, with 
which the writer is familiar, that it may well be recommended for 
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anique Bible distribution in all parts of the world cannot be over- 


_ astimated. The Book is the unifying bond, that finds all Christendom 
together. The Bible is the last word for principles governing all 
Christian activities and all missionary methods, too, should be based 
upon it. Creeds of Christendom may be based upon it, but can never 
replace it. 

Turning to that ‘Book, we find mission principles laid down, 
which all Christians accept in some form or other, and these principles 
have led to missionary methods such as Christians of ‘all: ages and 


creeds have in some way or other adapted and followed. in their 


missionary activities. — 


The Bible is not only the final court of ania for all questions 
of doubt, but the very starting point of all worthwhile Christian 
activities, and the directing force that — to the consummation 
of these activities. 


Four Underlying Mission Principles. — 

Four important underlying principles scsi all. Christian 
missionary efforts may briefly be summed up as follows. All are 
clearly expressed in the Bible, the Magna Cherta of all Christian 
missionary activity. 

1. The ultimate purpose of all Christian missionary. effort is 
to glorify God. “...... whatsoever ye do, do it all to the glory of 
God.” I Cor. 10:31. With so lofty an ultimate purpose, all our 


methods used to reach this purpose must necessarily be of _ highest - 


qualities, 


2. ‘According to the N. <2 the Church is God's niles agency 
to carry on the missionary program. This principle has been con- 
ceded by all Christian groups of all ages. Although local churches 
should probably carry on far more responsibility than they do now, 
to measure up to the importance of this principle, historically groups 
of churches kin in thought and practice have through boards assumed 
this responsibility. ‘The question has repeatedly been raised if this 
principle has not been violated by too extensive denominational 
machinery. See Acts 11 and 12. 


If the church is the official organ to carry on 1 the work of world 
evangelization, it follows that, in the first place the ordained officers 
of the church are the indicated officers to carry on Officially this 
service; and, secondly, the word of God is the official and unique 
message tobe brought by these officers. See Matth. 28: 19.20. 

Now all miesionary service is not necessarily confined to the 


ordained clergy. Scripture speaks of various gifts given by the same 
spirit, set in the Church by God. Read I Cor. 12:28-31. | 


These different gifts serve the Church in the cause of Christian- 


ization of a nation and not individuals working in the cause. Al- 
though there may be some difference in degree in these various 


gifts it is evident that all are considered essential in their place, and 


that ie tmportant. Medical missionary service is no afterthought | 
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the Church is the agent, wherever part of that Church operates, 


‘but the last has a special bearing upon the ultimate need of Christian 


8. The field is the world into which the Church mai 
officers and with its unique message is sent. Although the field: 


is 
the world, it follows from preceding principles that as soon as the 


church as an organization is established in a certain area, that chureh 
itself should function as soon as possible and their the the world field 
should be harmoniously divided by church groups to es the 
evangelization with the greatest possible speed. . 

What, therefore, is a field to a parent church. for some time, 
ceases to be such as soon as the daughter church is ready to carry 
on its own evangelistic task. 

4. The Relationship in the world of Christian and non-Christian 
agencies is also clearly taught in Scripture. See Rom. 18:73 Mark 


12:17; also 1 Tim. 2:1-2. 


_ This principle leads us to the question of relationships first with 
other churches carrying on missionary work. Perfect comity should 
be possible. If the field is the world, the field is large enough. If 


there the field is occupied. The question does remain, of course, 
as to what is the true manifestation of the'Church. The false Church 


is not the Church, and no matter where it operates, it does not occupy 


“the field.” 

A second relat ionship is that of the daughter Church with the 
parent Church. The principle that wherever the true Church operates 
there the field is occupied, has one exception. It is the orgenmentioe 


‘of a sufficiently strong daughter or indigenous Church. This in- 


digenous Church necessary replaces the parent Church in the field. | 
This relationship of daughter and parent Church must be 


tically thought of all ways in favour of the daughter Church.  < 


A third relationship is that of the occupying Church with the 
government. This will differ with the type of government. Govern- 
ments have as much a place in God’s plan for the world as missionary 
service has. In no way should the Church in its missionary 
seek to usurp government powers, much as the Church will naturally 
urge the governments to rule according to God’s word and influence 
its members to seek the best form of government. | 


All these principles have a direct bearing upon medical work, 


medical ministry. If the government takes over the health control 


fully, and the Church through its own Christian men in harmony with 


that government supplies the Christian touch to the art of healing, 
then the ultimate need of Christian medical minisry of g foreign 
church is obviously met. _ 
Three stages of the Missionary Program. 

In order that it may be clear what is meant ne the wnteeiaiaiaalll 


the question must be answered at whrt stages of the a 
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" . Of the Lord: to be used as a method of evangelization of a nation. 
Preaching without the healing is as incomplete as healing without 


